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Why play guessing games when it comes to 
plant security? 


In safeguarding life, property and profits 
against fire, burglary and other hazards, 
ADT automatic protection services have 
proved their effectiveness and dependability. 


Here’s the evidence in a nutshell: 
It’s a fact—During the past ten years, ADT 
waterflow alarm service provided subscribers 


with an immunity against fire loss that aver- 
aged 99.98 per cent of protected values, 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


It’s a fact — Throughout the same period, 
subscribers to ADT burglar alarm service 
enjoyed an immunity against burglary loss 
that averaged 99.99 per cent. 


Dependability like this warrants serious con- 
sideration. Other facts about plant protec- 
tion are contained in an illustrated booklet 
that’s available (Canada and US. only) by 
writing to us. Better still, call the ADT 
security specialist listed in your telephone 
directory. 
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The National Insurance Buyer, a publication of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., does not assume responsibility for the points of 
view or opinions of its contributors. It does accept responsibility for giving 
them an opportunity to express such views and opinions in its columns. 


tout the cover... 


A portrait of T. V. Murphy, President of The 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
(1960-1961). 


Mr. Murphy is Insurance Manager for The 
Maryland Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland and has served the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc. with honor 
and prestige for many years. 


He was the first president of his chapter, Mary- 


land Chapter, ASIM; and has constructively and 
energetically given his time and corporate insurance 
knowledge to members of ASIM and to many non- 
members of ASIM in his various official and un- 
official capacities. 

The members of The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., and its staff extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes for a healthy and pros- 
perous term of office to our good friend, Tom (T.V) 
Murphy. 


ASIM Assumes Role of “Insurance Consumers’ Committee 


The Executive Committee 
of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Ine. 
has approved a petition 
adopted by the Insurance Con- 
sumers’ Committee, sub- 
committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, requesting 
to take over the functions of 
this committee in regard to 
the proposed ‘Non-Admitted 
Insurance Act” now under con- 
sideration by NAIC. 


ASIM, with 27 chapters in 
the United States and Canada 
and representatives in nearly 
every state in the nation, will 
continue the effective work 
done by Mr. Charles Groves, 
(Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado), who 
served as chairman of the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ sub- 
committee. 

The present membership of 
this Committee will be aug- 
mented with representatives 


appointed from each chapter 
and each state in membership 
with ASIM. 

Corporate Insurance Mana- 
gers have a very vital interest 
in the proposed *“*Non-Admitted 
Insurance Act” and through 
conference and _ consultation 
with the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 
and the All Industry Commit- 
tee, will endeavor to eliminate 
some of the objectionable 
features contained in the pres- 
ent draft proposal. 


The National Insurance Buyer, published bi-monthly (January, March, May, July, September and Novem- 
ber) as the official publication of The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. Linda Burke, Editor. Copyright 1961 by the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. Subscription $6.00 a year. Advertising rates on request. 
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ANYWHERE under the sun 


American companies today are expanding their business throughout the free world. To 
protect their far-flung investments, they need dependable insurance on more goods, 
equipment, buildings and people ...against more risks...in more complex foreign 
markets than ever before. 


Whether it’s a question of fire regulations in Brazil or market practices in West Germany, 
the International Department of Johnson & Higgins offers the coordinated approach to 
insurance and the thorough knowledge of local conditions, customs and currencies so 
vital to profitable operations abroad. And firms with international interests benefit from 
“at-the-scene” service provided by J&H branches and correspondents in the principal 
cities of the world. 


For insurance to meet your company’s every need, turn to J&H — since 1845, the most 
experienced insurance brokerage firm in the Western Hemisphere. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS +» EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET ¢« NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Seattle 
Wilmington + Atlanta + Montreal - Toronto - Winnipeg » Vancouver » Havana + London + Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro + SZo Paulo + Curitiba + Belo Horizonte » Campinas + Caracas » Maracaibo . Puerto La Cruz 
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T. V. Murphy Is Elected President of 


The American Society of Insurance 


Management, Inc. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., held in Chicago on 
November 8th and 9th, 1960, T. V. Murphy, Insur- 
ance Manager for Maryland Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Company, Baltimore, was elected president of 
ASIM. Mr. Murphy succeeds W. Howard Clem of 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston, 
Texas. 


Serving with Mr. Murphy are: C. Henry Austin, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago as 1st 
vice president; Charles H. Thiele, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Cincinnati as 2nd vice president; and 
reelected to their respective offices are: F. W. Nor- 
cross, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, treasurer ; 
and Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, secretary. 


Regional Vice Presidents 


Regional Vice Presidents of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc. are: R. S. 
Johnsen, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Robert G. Kenan, The Southern 
Natural Gas Company, Birmingham, Alabama; John 
R. Kountz, The Rust Engineering Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; William A. Miller, Richfield Oil Corpo- 
ration, Los Angeles, California; David C. Morris, 
Chance Vought, Incorporated, Dallas, Texas; Frank 
W. Pennartz, Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Richard Tierney, McDonough Construction 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta; Richard Prouty, The 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts; Alan 
A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited, 
Montreal, Canada; and E. R. Zimmerman, The 
American Bakeries Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of The American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. consists of one 
member elected from each chapter of ASIM. They 
are: 


Edward W. Alstaetter II, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Darrell S. Ames, 


(Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., West 


Springfield, Mass.; A. A. Baker, Funk Bros. 
Seed Company, Bloomington, Illinois; H . J. 
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Boehmer, Rockwell-Standard Corporation, Cor- 
apolis, Pa.; David D. Day, American Viscose 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry De La Torre, 
Jack Cole Company, Birmingham, Alabama; Hil- 
liard J. Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Ins. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; G. L. Foley, Humble Oil 
Refining Co., Houston, Texas; J. G. Harper, North- 
ern Electric Company Ltd., Montreal, Canada; 
Joseph R. Hilmer, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisconsin; J. G. Hird, The Robert Simpson Com- 
pany Ltd., Toronto, Canada; Harvey Humphrey, 
Title Insurance & Trust Company, Los Angeles, 
California; Wesley A. Johnston, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Michigan; Fred L. Mattson, Jr., 
West Coast Lumberman’s Association, Portland, 
Oregon; George J. Morrisey, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Richmond, Virginia; Robert R. Neilson, 
Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; William H. Quay, Jr., The Coca-Cola 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia; T. T. Redington, Jr., 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Alfred W. 
Reid, Foremost Dairies, Inc., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Robert B. Schellerup, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corporation, New York, N.Y.; Miss Julia 
Sullivan, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Lon Varnadore, Weyerhaeuser Company, 
Tacoma, Washington; Edward M. Walton, Harry 
P. Campbell Sons Corp., Towson, Maryland ; Howard 
T. Weber, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minnesota; and Robert B. Wiltse, Auto- 
matic Electric Company, Northlake, Illinois. 


The annual dinner meeting was held in the 
Grand Ballroom of The Drake Hotel in Chicago and 
was attended by more than 200 members and guests. 
It was their privilege to hear an address by Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland of General Motors Corporation. 


Members of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors met during the two day annual 
conference. Reports from the various committees 
and minutes of these meetings will be sent to mem- 
bers of The American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. as soon as they can be distributed. 


(Please see pictures of Dinner Meeting 


on pages 28 and 29) 
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ASIM Proudly Welcomes 


Oklahoma Society of 
Insurance Management 


The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. is proud to 
announce the affiliation of Oklahoma Society of Insurance Management, 
the twenty-sixth chapter of ASIM. 


Newly Elected Officers Are: 


President: T. A. Winslow 
First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa 


Vice-President: R. L. Harper 
Loffland Bros. Co., Tulsa 


Secretary-Treasurer: Frank R. Pauly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 


Directors Are: 


Tom Rubey Carl L. MeCurdy 
Cities Service Co. Warren Petroleum Corp. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma Tulsa, Oklahoma 


R. L. Ziegler 
Sinclair Oil and Gas Co. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Charter Members Are: 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation  Loffland Bros. Co. 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. Phillips Petroleum Company 


Cities Service Company Seismograph Corporation 

City of Tulsa Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 

First National Bank and Trust Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
Company Warren Petroleum Corporation 

Helmrich & Payne, Inc. Wilcox Oil Company 


The officers and members of The American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. welcome Oklahoma Society of Insurance Management, 
and extend best wishes for a happy affiliation with ASIM. 
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Too many “cuts” can take a costly bite 


out of your insurance protection 


One of the decisions vou have to face when you insure 
your property is whether to choose a Mutual or Stock com- 
pany. While they are alike in most respects, and well able 
to pay your loss, one of the wavs they differ can mean real 
savings for you. 

If you choose a Stock company, your premiums essentially 
must cover three things—expenses, losses, and profits out 
of which dividends to the company’s stockholders can be 
paid. However, if you insure in our company, your pay- 
ments provide for only two essentials —expenses and losses. 
In fact we act as any other department in your plant. We 


have no one else to serve. This means you enjoy more actual 
insurance protection, and usually at a lower cost. 


There are many advantages in placing your business 
property insurance with Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. A word from you, by phone or mail,* will 
bring one of our own salaried representatives —not an agent 
whose commission is a percentage of premiums. Our man 
will discuss these and other related points of interest with 
vou at no obligation. 


* See reverse side for District Office nearest you. 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 


No. 254 in a series 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST OF THE EIGHT FACTORY MUTUAL COMPANIES 


Over $72,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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of Loss Prevention 


makes your Policy worth more 


District 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
129 Mill Street 


CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 
54 Center Street, Box 275 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
2318 Field Bidg., 135 So. LaSalle St. 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
109 Roger Bidg., 1720 Section Road 


DALLAS 4, TEXAS 
Room 304A—3200 Maple Avenue 


DENVER 6, COLORADO 
104 Fillmore Street 


where a Policy 


DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND @ ) 
Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 1000 Turks Head Building 
MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
108 Bldg. A, 5906 North Port Washington Rd. 174 Lafayette Road 
MONTREAL 6, P.Q@., CANADA SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
310 Victoria Avenue, Westmount, P.Q. 2218 Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Room 1506, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Pacific National Bank Bldg. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA Bellvue Square, Bellvue (Seattle) 
580 Independence Life Bldg. ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
99 South Lake Ave. 201 South Central Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 42 Charles Street, East 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 


3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 81 Wyman Street 


RHODE 


PROVIDENCE 1, ISLAND 
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Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
1500 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
nis The oldest, the largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual Companies 
’ 
The 
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YOUR 1961 
BUSINESS TRENDS CHART 


U. S. economic history at a glance 


Let this picture of the past help 
guide your future. It shows you 
more than a century and a half 
of business ups and downs, with 
informative notes on our nation- 
al economy. Colorful, ideal for 
quick reference on your desktop 
or office wall. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY, 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Sound capital protection... sound market expansion... 


get both with American | 
Credit Insurance. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Name 


Company 


Street 


City Zone State 
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Present Status of ...... 


The Business of and the oe of 


Insurance 


By the Antitrust Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 


by 
Honorable Donald Knowlton 
Commissioner of Insurance 
New Hampshire 


(Paper Delivered Before the Insurance, Negligence 
and Compensation Law Section of the American Bar 
Association at its Annual Meeting, August 31, 1960) 


In order to have an understand- 
ing of the present investigation of 
the insurance business and its reg- 
ulation by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly, it 
is necessary to review briefly the 
events preceding the beginning of 
this investigation. In 1868, the 
doctrine which established the 
principle of state regulation over 
the business of insurance was ex- 
pounded in Paul v. Virginia.’ In 
that case, the court held that poli- 
cies of insurance were not trans- 
actions in commerce and were 
governed by state law. Subsequent 
to that decision, several attempts 
were made in Congress to establish 
a national bureau of insurance, 
but none of the bills which speci- 
fically attempted to extend the 
authority of the federal govern- 
ment to transactions of insurance 
was passed. In 1913, the United 
States Supreme Court reaffirmed 
the decision of Paul v. Virginia in 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Deer Lodge County.2. The 
decision in that case seemed to 


175 U. 8.168, 19 L. Ed. 537. 
2231 U.S. 495, 58 L. Ed. 332. 
3U. S. v. South-Eastern Underwriters 


Association, 5 FIRE AND CASUALTY CASES 
194, 322 U. S. 533, 88 L. Ed. 1440. 
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Beginning with the events that led 
to the passage of the McCarran Act, 
this article traces the investigation 
from the first subcommittee hear- 
ings on antitrust and monopoly 
through the work of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the subsequent reports of 
the subcommittee, the minority 
views of Senators Dirksen and 
Hruska, and the several decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court to 
its present status. 

It is written by Donald Knowlton, 
the Insurance Commissioner of New 
Hampshire, who is also past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Congress 
convenes on January 3, 1961, and 
it’s likely that during the session 
we will hear more on this subject. 


leave state regulation of insurance 
in a secure position, and there 
followed a period in which no seri- 
ous problem concerning federal 
intrusion into the field arose. The 
principle that exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the business existed in 
the states was generally accepted. 


As a result of complaints to the 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice, the grand jury in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Georgia on 
November 20, 1942, returned an 
indictment against the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, 
which was composed of stock in- 


surance companies doing business 
in some of the southern states, 
charging the association with a 
conspiracy to fix and maintain 
noncompetitive insurance rates and 
to monopolize trade and commerce. 
The district court dismissed the 
indictment. This action was ulti- 
mately appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


On June 5, 1944, the Court rend- 
ered its decision in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters case," hold- 
ing insurance to be commerce, and 
reversed the decision of the lower 
court, distinguishing the case from 
Paul v. Virginia. The position 
taken by the Court was that the 
business of insurance was com- 
merce, and when transacted across 
state lines was interstate com- 
merce; thus the federal statutes 
which regulated interstate com- 
merce applied to insurance. 


McCarran Act 


After the decision in the South- 
Vastern Underwriters case, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, together with an 
All-Industry Committee made up 
of representatives of the insurance 


(More on page 42) 
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PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 


despite conditions 


TOY MODEL BY F. A. O. SCHWARZ, NEW YORK 


At times your raw materials or finished products may 

travel rugged, distant roads. Wherever they go, 

cargo insurance through the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
provides you with sound protection all the way—and reliable 
claim-settling faciltties in practically all parts of the world. 


See Your Agent or Broker 
ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


} MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY °® THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY *  FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, New Jersey °* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY °* NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OFFICES— 


New York * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
Montreal * New Haven °* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond ® St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 
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Reduce Management Time ...... 


Trusteed Pension Plans 


by 
Robert L. Johnson 
Vice President and Treasurer 
of 


Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insurance Company, 
Middlesex Financial Management Corporation. 


This article was prepared 
for “The National Insurance 
Buyer” from the text of a talk 
given by Mr. Johnson at a 
meeting of the Delaware Val- 
ley Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. on October 17, 
1960. 

With the exception of World 
War II service as a major, 
Mr. Johnson has devoted his 
entire career to the insurance 
industry since his graduation 
from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1938, 
when he joined Boston Manu- 
facturers and Mutual Boiler 
as an investment analyist. His 
subequent assignments with 
these two companies have 
been as assistant treasurer, 
treasurer, and vice president 
and treasurer. 


The rate at which assets of 
trusteed pension funds have grown 
during the past decade is testimony 
to the increasing acceptance by 
American industry of the advan- 
tages of this method of funding 
for pension benefits. The life in- 
surance companies first established 
a commanding position in the pen- 
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sion field as a natural extension 
of their experience in underwrit- 
ing annuities. But as new con- 
cepts developed in pension plan- 
ning and as cost pressures became 
more acute, the advantages of 
diversified investment employing 
significant proportions of equity 
securities fostered a rapid growth 
of trusteed funding. To move in 
this direction, the employer has 
usually found it necessary to secure 
the services of several professional 
groups. He may engage a pension- 
planning consultant whose serv- 
ices he seeks when designing his 
benefit structure and preparing 
explanatory material for em- 
ployees ; these services are required 
on a sporadic basis. He will re- 
quire an actuary on a continuing 
basis for determining the amount 
of contributions required to main- 
tain an actuarially sound fund. 
The employer requires a trustee to 
hold title to the assets and to make 
the investments. He may employ 
investment counsel to supplement 
the investment-management facili- 
ties of the trustees. Custodial serv- 
ices may be provided by the 
trustees or may be_ separately 
secured. Finally, there are account- 
ing and administrative details to 
be executed. Thus, several sources 
of services must be coordinated. A 


need has long existed, therefore, 
to provide the employer with an 
integrated service, in the interests 
of economy of management time. 

Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company and Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
Company of Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, have formed a_ jointly 
owned subsidiary organization— 
Middlesex Financial Management 
Corporation—to provide such inte- 
grated management services in the 
field of trusteed pension and profit- 
sharing plans. These companies 
have long served the professional 
insurance buyer with specialized 
services in the property-insurance 
field. They operate directly through 
their own field sales organizations. 
Middlesex Financial Management 
is providing the same tailormade 
services in pension-fund manage- 
ment that have characterized the 
activities of its parent companies 
in the field of property insurance. 

The services of the investment 
management staff of the parent 
companies are avalable to the 
clients of Middlesex Financial 
Management Corporation. It is in 
the investment area that the most 
important contribution is made to- 
ward control of the costs of fund- 
ing a given pension benefit. For 


(More on page 30) 
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Late City 
Edition 


In today’s profit squeeze, have you done all you can 
to reduce insurance costs? 
(It may pay you to talk to the American Mutual Man) 


Cutting costs has always been management’s everyday job... 
but today it’s becoming an all-out crusade. 

We at American Mutual would like to recommend an idea 
you may have overlooked—cutting your insurance costs. 

Helping management cut business insurance costs is exactly 
what American Mutual has been doing for years—profit 
squeeze or not. Our major effort for almost 75 years has been 
to bring policyholders better protection . . . lower cost. 

The AM man, because he is a little bit better selected and 
trained, can be a little bit more valuable to you in many ways. 
He’ll professionally review your coverages . . . audit for proper 
classification of employees . . . offer sound advice on your 
safety program to reduce accidents . . . and provide fast, fair 
service when an accident occurs. 

These are only four major areas where you have an oppor- 


tunity to save insurance dollars with American Mutual. 

Why not find out if the Ayy man can save insurance dollars 
for you. Write American Mutual, Dept. NB-1, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer 
of Workmen’s Compensation, al! forms 
of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 
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Measuring 


DAVID WARREN 


Mr. Warren is Fire Protection 
Engineer for Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, a position he has held 
for the past 5 years. Prior to 
that'he spent 6 years in the 
Fire Prevention Department 
of Liberty Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. Although his 
educational. background cov- 
ers 5 years of engineering 
(primarily at Cal. Tech.), he 
has been associated closely 
with insurance and now holds 
the CPCU designation. 


Fire 


Protection 


by 
David Warren 
Fire Protection Engineer 


Oakland, California 


(Address Before Northern California Chapter, ASIM ) 


Fire protection is one important 
aspect of risk management which, 
with the exception of a few large 
corporations, has largely been ne- 
glected. This may be so because 
there are not enough potential sav- 
ings to justify more critical anal- 
ysis. On the other hand, it may re- 
sult from the fact that too few ex- 
ecutives are aware of the many 
factors which the term “fire pro- 
tection” covers and true 
amount of money which is_ in- 
volved. Another reason may be the 
feeling that the cost of fire protec- 
tion is fixed by ordinances, codes, 
and insurance requirements to the 
point where little room is left to 
maneuver. The kernel of truth in 
this point of view is really very 
small. The fact is that there is so 
much judgement and_ personal 
opinion involved in most phases of 
fire protection that an almost end- 
less array of possibilities present 
themselves. The problem, then, is 
how to discover the areas of poten- 
tial saving and how to discrim- 
inate between fat which can be cut 
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Costs 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


away and muscle which should be 4 
strengthened. 

Many times a problem can be 
virtually solved, or at least, solu- 
tions become more readily appar- 
ent, when the problem is clearly 
and completely defined. This ap- 
proach seems particularly appro- 
priate to fire protection because 
the true picture is so often ob- 
scured by partisan pressures. Vari- 
ous persons involved with fire pro- 
tection nearly always have an in- 
terest to serve which is opposed or 
indifferent to the overa!! pictnre. 

The plant fire chief lobbies for 
more equipment and manpower, in- 
suranve company engineers plead 
for more sprinklers, plant opera- 
tors favor more production with 
less capital investment, and so on 
It is the risk manager who must 
balance these conflicting demands. 
He is the one member of manage- 
ment with the skills and resources 
to see the entire picture, unclouded “4: 
by bias and unhampered by lack of 
information. 

(More on page 36) 
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Insurance Company is a nation-wide —— 
ization of specialists in the exacting field o 
specting and insuring power 
s more than 600 trained and experien 
engineering staff, i 


trical and abrir equipment. Whe 2 
your boiler and machinery insurance is with 
you know you t 


been our "only busin 


Common 


Carrier 


Liability 


by 
Gunther G. Weinstock 
Director of Insurance 
and 
Claim Prevention 


Yale Express System, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Address before the New York 
Chapter, ASIM, October 1960). 
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GUNTHER G. 


Common Carrier Liability is a 
highly technical subject and one 
about which very little has been 
written or discussed. A great deal 
of money is spent today in connec- 
tion with this liability, directly and 
indirectly. Common Carriers spend 
approximately 5“ of their revenue 
for claim liability which in many 
cases is a higher percentage than 
the profits made in the transporta- 
tion business as a whole. The pre- 
miums which many common car- 


| riers pay to insurance companies 


add up to million of dollars a year. 
Claims paid out by the insurance 
companies and the common carriers 
amounts to hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. 

What can we all do about it? 
This is a task which we must at- 
tack together. This is not a task 
for just the shipping public, re- 
ceiving public and the consignee, 
insurance company or the common 
carrier, or the law enforcement 
agencies. We all have to pull to- 
gether as a team. 


Regulations 


Transportation regulated 
many years ago by the passage of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in 
1887, by the Congress of the United 
States. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established as an 
independent regulatory agency 
with its basic purpose being that 
of regulating transportation in In- 


WEINSTOCK 


terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This was originally prescribed by 
the basic inalienable rights founded 
by our forefathers and given as an 
authority to the Congress of the 
United States. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act is the guide under which 
the Commission has set forth many 
regulations. 

The Commission strives to foster 
a wholesome development of sur- 
face transportation, adequate to 
serve the nation in peace and war. 
In 1935 it became apparent that 
further regulations and acts were 
necessary for the control and regu- 
lation of the Motor Common Car- 
riers of the United States and so 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 was 
passed to give further authority to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to regulate this type of trans- 
portation. The Motor Carrier Act 
is defined to regulate carriers as 
common carriers, contract carriers 
and private carriers. As a mem- 
ber of the transportation industry, 
I feel that the common carrier is 
the backbone of transportation in 
the economic life of our nation. 

The Motor Carrier Act of 1935 
now Part 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act contains a provision that 
no certificate or permit should be 
issued to a Motor Carrier or remain 
in force unless such carrier com- 
plies with such reasonable rules and 
regulations as the Commission shall 

(More on page 18) 
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You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


DESIGNE 


Prudential’s valuable new service to group policyholders, GROUP CLAIM 
CONTROL, is specially designed to help prevent misuse of Group health plan 
benefits...to help control costs of establishing Group insurance plans and 
to prevent waste of claim dollars. Prudential’s highly integrated GROUP CLAIM 
CONTROL program includes: Specially designed plans with ‘‘built-in’’ safe- 
guards against misuse of benefits. Specially trained personnel to explain 
and install the plans. Specially written booklets, posters, payroll stuffers, 
etc., to maintain employee interest. GROUP CLAIM CONTROL, as designed by 
Prudential, will foster greater employee appreciation and understanding 
of the employer’s program. For more information — call your Prudential 
Agent, Broker or the Prudential Group or Home Office nearest you. 


HOME OFFICES : NEWARK, NEW JERSEY+ JACKSONVILLE, BLORIDA- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - HOUSTON, TEXAS « LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Export Credit 


and 


Foreign Operations Insurance 


by 
Lloyd Benedict 


Vice President—International Department 


Johnson & Higgins 
New York, N.Y. 


(Address Before New York Chapter, ASIM, November 17, 1960) 


Your interest in the general topic 
of worldwide insurance programs 
reflects the growing importance of 
American witnvestments overseas. 
Many of you feel the necessity to 
investigate the entire subject. Some 
of you already are involved to one 
degree or another in handling in- 
surance for your foreign subsid- 
iaries—All of you—at one time or 
another—face the big question in 
this matter: What is the most 


sensible way for our company to 
handle insurance overseas? 

To any American corporation 
engaged in international opera- 
tions this question offers a constant 
challenge. Its answer is never 
static or simple. What is the most 
sensible way for our company to 


handle insurance overseas? 


LLOYD BENEDICT 


Lloyd Benedict is a native of the 
State of Washington, a graduate of 
Whitman College in Washington, 
and served over four years in the 


. United States Navy during World 


War II, attaining the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, 

He started his insurance career 
with Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Insurance Company in San 
Francisco, and served with the 
American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation in South America, residing 
for over six years in Brazil, and 
four and one-half in Colombia. He 
was active in the American Societies 
of Sao Paulo and Bogota, and presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Bogota in 1957. 

Mr. Benedict joined Johnson & 
Higgins in March, 1959 as a spe- 
cialist in overseas insurance. His 
travels have taken him to South 
—- to Europe and the Near 

ast. 


Let us review some of the con- 
siderations involved in this ques- 
tion. 

It will be. well for us to look 
first at the basic approaches to be 
considered. Then we can see the 
importance of fixing clearly the 
insurance managers authority. 
Having done this we can take a 
quick look at some of the factors 
involved in the selection of the 
best markets for your needs. From 
all of this, we will see that there 
are no hard and fast rules that 
one can set down—but—there are 
certain inherent considerations 
which apply to any corporate over- 
seas insurance program. 

The most sensible way for your 
company to handle insurance over- 
seas then is first to realize that 
vast and inherent differences in 
insuring foreign operations require 
you to establish some general ap- 
proach to the purchase of insur- 
ance—and this should be estab- 
lished as a matter of corporate 
policy. There are two basic ap- 
proaches to consider: 

1. Centralized Control through 

Head Office. 


2. Varying degrees of Local i) 


Autonomy. 
(More on page 32) 
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PROTECTION DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


A short time ago, beryllium, thorium, boron, cobalt 
and a dozen other rare metals were little more than 
laboratory curiosities. Today they are used extensively 
in such vital new industries as rocketry and electronics. 
But they are tricky metals to handle. Their dust and 
fumes can be highly toxic. 

As part of Liberty Mutual’s protection in depth, 
industrial hygienists help policyholders protect their 
employees from metal poisonings — and keep down com- 
pensation costs. An experienced hygienist may visit the 


Look for more from 


Guarding employees against a new kind of poisoning 


plant, check the exposure, ventilation, equipment used, 
the handling procedures. He may take air samples and 
rush them to Liberty’s chemical lab. Here, a spectro- 
photofluorometer is used to measure the amount of metal 
in the most minute quantities. 

To learn more about Liberty’s protection in depth 
(which also includes two rehabilitation centers, 400 full- 
time safety engineers and a medical advisory service), 
just call the Liberty Mutual office nearest you. Protection 


in depth can help lower your business insurance costs. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Personal Insurance: Automobile ,Fire, inland Marine ,Burglary Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health , Fire ,Inland Marine, Fleet Crime 
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ASIM Welcomes New Members 


Central Illinois 
J. L. Wroan and Sons, Ince. 


Cleveland 
The Glidden Company 


Delaware Valley 
Fels & Company 


New York 


Howe Sound Company 


Pittsburgh 
Duquesne Slag Products Co. 
Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh National Bank 


Oklahoma 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 
Cities Service Company 


City of Tulsa 


First National Bank and Trust Co. 


Helmrich & Payne, Inc. 
Loffiand Bros. Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Company 
Seismograph Corporation 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
Warren Petroleum Corporation 


Wilcox Oil Company 


Southern California 
Aerospace Corp. 


Macco Corporation 


Toronto 
The Borden Company, J.imited 
The de Haviland Aircraft of Canada Ltd. 


The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 


Wisconsin 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Evinrude Motors 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Louis Allis Company 


NON CHAPTERS 


Illinois 


Barber-Colman Co. 


Missouri 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 


New Hampshire 


Brown Company 
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What's a name? 
In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the 
people who represent it, both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 
For more than three quarters 
of a century, experienced 
insurance buyers have 
looked to CHUBB & SON 
for a quality service that 
meets both business and 
personal requirements. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
_ 9 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Manager 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Common Carrier—Weinstock 


(From page 12) 


prescribe, governing the filing and 
approval of surety bonds, policies 
of insurance, qualifications as a 
self-insurer or other securities or 
agreements in such reasonable 
amounts, as the Commission shall 
require, conditioned to pay within 
the amount of such surety bonds 
etc., a sum awarded against the 
motor carrier not only within the 
statutory limits, bodily injury to, 
or the death of any person resulting 
from the negligence operation, 
maintenance or use of motor ve- 
hicles under such certifies or per- 
mits or for loss or damage to prop- 
erty of others. 


It is very apparent that the in- 
tent of these acts and legislation 
were not only necessary, but were 
prescribed in the best interest of 
the public, and the transportation 
industry, by requiring the carriers 
to make compensation to shippers 
and/or consignees for all property 
belonging to shippers and/or con- 
signees coming into the possession 
of such carrier in connection with 
the transportation service. 


The minimum requirements of 
the common carrier for Cargo In- 
surance except for specific exempt 
commodities, is covered in Part 
Two of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which requires a twenty five 
thousand dollar limit for bodily in- 
jury to, or death of one person, one 
hundred thousand dollar limit for 
bodily injury to or death of all 
persons injured or killed in any one 
accident and ten thousand dollar 
limit for loss or damage in any one 
accident or property of others, ex- 
cluding cargo. The requirements 
for Cargo Liability Insurance to be 
filed with the Commission is for 
loss of, or damage to property car- 
ried on any one motor vehicle for 
one thousand dollars or for loss 
or damage to aggregate of losses or 
damages to property occurring at 
any one time and place in the 
amount of two thousand dollars. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, through its section of in- 
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surance, also exercises a certain 
amount of vigilance on the insur- 
ance carriers who file insurance 
certificates on behalf of the com- 
mon carriers. This vigilance guar- 
antees that these companies are 
experienced. Many common car- 
riers reduce their premiums, espe- 
cially on Cargo Insurance by taking 
deductible policies, under which the 
carrier agrees to pay the deductible 
amount of loss on each claim. This 
is applicable both on bodily injury, 
property damage and cargo losses. 
However, the required endorse- 
ment filed with the Commission, 
obliges the insurance company to 
pay, if the carrier should fail to do 
so, limited by the regulations in 
the sums I have just mentioned. In 
the past many insurance com- 
panies have had to pay many thou- 
sands of dollars of the deductible 
amounts for common carriers who 
failed in business and were liable 
for losses of all types. Of course, 
the Commission has a perfect right 
not to accept certificates of insur- 
ance on behalf of any common car- 
rier, if in its opinion the Com- 
mission feels that the insurance 
company filing such certificate is 
not solvent or might find itself un- 
able to pay claims on the risks 
which it has insured, or to fail to 
provide satisfactory or adequate 
protection for the public. 


Except for the railroads, which 
in the main are self-insured to a 
large degree and, of course, beyond 
that re-insured or carry excess in- 
surance in large amounts, few mo- 
tor carriers comparatively speak- 
ing are self-insured or retain a 
certain amount of risk at their own 
expense. These, of course, again 
are subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Act. Most of these are 
covered by means of filing of surety 
bonds on behalf of the carriers with 
the Commission. All common car- 
riers must file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the so- 
called BMC Form 32 and BMC 
Form 90 endorsement required to 
be attached to the various policies 
in which they accept full respon- 
sibility to the limits the Commis- 
sion requires for damages, both 
cargo, property and bodily injury. 


Under this endorsement, the in- 
surance company can be held fully 
liable for the damages committed 
by the carriers, if proven liable. 
Basicly there is imposed upon the 
carrier full common law liability 
for loss and damage to cargo, prop- 
erty and bodily injury. Carriers 
are prohibited from limiting their 
liability, except where the Com- 
mission permits the establishment 
of special rates subject to an agree- 
ment in writing for a released 
value. The most common example 
of this is in your household-goods 
situation. Another example is cer- 
tain rules which are prescribed and 
approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in tariffs, regu- 
lating various modes of transporta- 
tion. One other important aspect is 
the fact that the Commission re- 
quires, again for the protection of 
the public, the reporting of all acci- 
dents involving bodily injury, dam- 
age to property in excess of 
$250.00. For purpose of this pro- 
vision the cargo being transported 
is deemed property. 


The shipping public is to a great 
degree under the misapprehension 
that the Commission also exercises 
control over the common carriers 
for the settlement and litigation 
of claims. This is not so. The 
Commission can only see to it that 
claims are acknowledged, paid or 
declined promptly, efficiently and 
without any undue delay. The Com- 
mission has no authority, right or 
any other jurisdiction to force any 
common carrier to pay any claim 
whatsoever. The only avenue open 
to the shipping public, if it feels 
that a claim has not been justly 
handled in its opinion, is the avenue 
of litigation and a decision through 
the courts. Although the Commis- 
sion has no power to settle or ad- 
just the claims against carriers, 
one of the principal duties of the 
section on insurance is to furnish 
to the shippers and others the 
names and addresses of the insur- 
ance companies filed with the Com- 
mission as evidence of surety for 
carriers. 


(More on page 20) 
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ON Re PS 


Tue Wausau Story began when 
an era of experimenting ended. 


That was in 1911, 50 years ago. 
The State of Wisconsin had just 
passed a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, first one in the 
country to be held constitu- 
tional. And on the same day that law became 
effective, the company that was to be known as 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau opened for business. 


You see 1961 marks the 50th anniversary of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance in America and 
also the 50th anniversary of its pioneer under- 
writer, Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 


That’s significant. 


The Wausau men who banded 
together to form this mutual 
insurance company were lum- 
bermen...and lumbering was 
a hazardous business. But their 
hands were tied if a workman 
was hurt on the job. The way the old Liability 
Laws were set up, to give money for a family to 
live on or to pay the doctor’s bill could be con- 
strued that the employer was at fault for the in- 
jury. There was little choice but to wait for court 
action. That meant long delay because the courts 
were clogged. Gross extravagance too—in those 
days it cost about $82 to get $18 to the injured 
workman. This wasteful, round-about way of doing 
things went against the grain of men who respected 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Our hometown depot is a familiar and friendly sym- 
bol for Employer Mutual offices all across the country. 
We write all forms of Fire, Group Health and Accident, 
and Casualty Insurance (including Automobile). We 
are one of the largest and most experienced in the 
field of Workmen’s Compensation. Consult your tele- 
phone directory for the nearest Employers Mutuals 
representative or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


the dignity of work and had a neighborly concern 
for the welfare of their workers. 


The Wisconsin Workmen’s 
Compensation Law was a model 
for other states to follow. And 
the men who first banded to- 
gether to make that law work 
gave us a heritage that will al- 
ways be a part of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. That’s why, in this anniver- 
sary year of 1961, we’re doing more than lighting 
the candles on our birthday cake and enjoying our 
own party in a quiet way. 


= 45 


The Wausau Story today means more to more 
people. We are serving policyholders in almost 
every branch of business and industry, serving 
them with new science and skills that meet the 
requirements of a highly technical and rapidly ad- 
vancing age. But the spirit behind our work 
remains the same. It’s a spirit of fairness, dependa- 
bility, efficiency . . . a spirit of friendly helpfulness 
and neighborly concern. That’s the Wausau Way 
of Working. 


And that’s the Wausau Story in 1961. 


FOR SO YEARS 
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Common Carrier—Weinstock 
(From page 18) 


Contract 

The shipping public, shipping 
with a common carrier, uses a 
standard document called the 
Standard or Uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing Contract, under which provi- 
sions the shipper ships via a com- 
mon carrier and thereby accepts 
certain provisions of the common 
carrier, approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


It is often stated that the Com- 
mon Carrier is an insurer, abso- 
lutely liable without respect to its 
negligence for the actual, full dam- 
age realized by the shipper or re- 
ceiver. I have only to refer to the 
first part of the first section of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Contract 
by both motor and rail carriers, to 
point out that such absolute lia- 
bility does not exist. A more ac- 
ceptable statement of carrier lia- 
bility would be that a common car- 
rier is liable for full actual loss or 
damage except under certain pro- 
visions of the bill of lading con- 
tract, such as: 


Loss or damage, due to delay 
caused by an Act of God. 


The public enemy. 


The authority of the law under 
which the goods might be confis- 
cated or held beyond the control of 
the carrier for various reasons. 


The act or default of the shipper 
or owner or for natural shrinkage. 


Furthermore, the carrier liabil- 
ity shall be that of a warehouse- 
man, only for loss, damage or de- 
lay caused by negligence occurring 
after the expiration of the free 
time allowed by tariffs lawfully on 
file after the notice of the arrival 
of the property at destination; or 
at the port of export being duly 
sent or given to the consignee un- 
der the last mentioned condition. 
This is the only time a common 
carrier, actually converted to a 
warehouseman, is responsible for 
the goods only in case of negligence 
on the part of the carrier or party 


in possession. The carrier shall not 
be responsible or liable for loss, 
damage or delay occurring while 
the property is stopped and held in 
transit upon the request of the 
shipper, owner or party entitled to 
make such request, or resulting 
from a defect or vice in the prop- 
erty or both for damages to carton 
or from riots or strikes. 


Carrier also is only responsibie 
to transport goods accepted under 
the bill of lading contract, not by 
any particular train or vessel or 
in time, for any particular market 
or otherwise thun with reasonable 
dispatch. I should like to repeat, 
reasonable dispatch. 


Under certain conditions, the 
carrier has the right because of 
physical necessity to forward said 
property entrusted to him by any 
carrier or route between the point 
of shipment and the point of des- 
tination, in the best interest of all 
concerned, and as long as he acts 
in good faith. 


The carrier is only responsible 
under the released value rates, 
which are published for certain 
commodities in certain tariffs by 
certain modes of transportation in 
certain areas. And in view of the 
fact that the tariffs are considered 
a public document, it is incumbent 
upon the shipping public to have 
knowledge of these tariffs in the 
extent of liability and to fully real- 
ize the implications as to the maxi- 
mum liability for which the car- 
rier is responsible. Under common 
law a shipper has the right of a 
choice of rates by either releasing 
the goods, subject to released valu- 
ation, if the tariff calls for such, or 
declaring the value and, therefore, 
paying a higher rate for the addi- 
tional value declared beyond the 
rate prescribed for releasing goods 
at released valuation indicated in 
the tariff. 


Acts of God 


Flood. 

Wind or rainstorm of unusual 
extent. 

Snow Storms. 

Extraordinary hot weather. 


(More on page 22) 
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Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 


Mobile, Thames & Batre f)) 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 
San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid Agencies Ltd., 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


1OWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 

MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. . 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. {) 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 

MIS" iSS'PI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


St. Louis, 
Lawton-cyrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martland 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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: ‘Lhe vigorous and so r Cessna Aircraft Company is typical of the thousands of forward-looking firms now placing business insurance through the vast 


network of the Insurance Service Association. 


Professional insurance 
counsel and coverage 
for growth companies 


Whether your firm’s growth is in the present or future, this 
modern insurance method is worthy of review. The Insurance 
Service Association is a network of strong, local, independent 
agents and brokers . . . banded together to provide their clients 
local insurance service at the international level. The member- 
firms of this association assure you on-the-spot engineering, 
inspection and claims service wherever you may expand across 
the North American continent. That is why thousands 

of the most respected names in commerce and industry 

now look to the Insurance Service Association for 


professional insurance counsel and coverage. 


“every office a home office 


Insurance 
Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send e 
you literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, a Service a 
principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. Association 
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Common Carrier—Weinstock 


(From page 20) 


Acts of Negligence 


Improper loading. 
Improper packing. 
Concealment of nature or value. 
Loss of inherent nature of goods. 


Title of Goods 


This is a subject in itself. It can 
be discussed for hours, days, 
months and years and covered by 
countless articles on this subject. 
In almost every case where the bills 
of lading are discussed, it is stated 
that the bill of lading is docu- 
mentary evidence of title. While it 
may be proper to make such a gen- 
eral statement, an explanation is 
needed as to what is meant by the 
word “title.” 


Many books have been written on 
this controversial subject and many 
legal minds have been unable to 
completely agree. The source of 
the confusion is the failure to rec- 
ognize the double interest of the 
parties, security interest and bene- 
ficial interest. It is a well estab- 
lished legal principal, that the 
party having beneficial interest 
bears the risk of loss in transit, 
unless otherwise agreed upon. It 
can be said that a straight bill of 
lading furnishes presumptive docu- 
mentary evidence of beneficial title 
in the consignee and, therefore, 
risk of loss has been borne by him. 


This presumption is not conclusive 
and may be rebutted. To do so, it 
is necessary to show that the in- 
tent of the shipper was not to pass 
beneficial title. This can be accom- 
plished in several ways: 


Specific statement in the contract 
of sale which title will not pass un- 
til delivered. 


By use of the term “F.O.B.” 
which of course, means that the 
goods are to be put into the hands 
of the carrier free of expense to the 
buyer at the place designated in 
connection with the terms of sale. 


A statement to the effect that the 
shipper is required to pay the 
freight charges. This has been held 
by courts to show intent not to pass 
beneficial title. For example, most 
courts have held in the absence of 
a contrary intent, that the words 
“F.O.B. destination” show an in- 
tent not to pass beneficial title to 
the buyer. In the case of “C.O.D.” 
shipments, there is a conflict of 
authority as to what is the intent 
of the parties involved. In most 
jurisdictions, particularly where 
the Uniform Sales Act Section 19, 
has been adopted, the courts have 
held that unless an insertion to the 
contrary appears such as the term 
“F.0.B. destination” in the con- 
tract of sale, the beneficial title and, 
therefore, the risk of loss passes 
to the buyer on the delivery of the 
goods to the carrier. Even so the 
buyer is not entitled to possession 


Specific 
provisions are on the Uniform Bill 
of Lading for “C.0O.D.” shipments 
and “Order of Notify” shipments. 


until payment is made. 


Generally title passes upon de- 
livery of the goods to the carrier. 
This, despite the fact that a ship- 
ment may even be C.0.D. How- 
ever, in all circumstances, the 
actual agreement of the parties will 
control and the risk of loss will 
normally fall on the person who 
had title to the goods at the time 
of the loss. 


In concluding the subject of 
“passing of title” beneficial title or 
risk of loss does not pass to the 
buyer. An important rule in the 
law of a sale is that in order for the 
beneficial title to pass, the seller 
must have acted in conformity to 
the authority given him by the 
buyer. If, therefore, the goods 
which he sends are not of the qual- 
ity ordered, the property will not 
pass, and in instances where goods 
are damaged in transit, the risk of 
loss in spite of all other circum- 
stances, is to the seller. For the 
same reason, risk of loss in transit 
will remain with the seller if the 
goods are too many or too few, or 
if they are sent at a different time 
than specified in the sales agree- 
ment. In brief, the question of 
title depends in a great measure 
on the points in the sales, purchas- 
ing contracts. 

(More on page 24) 
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KNOW-HOW ACCIDENT 


New and better solutions to old and new __ tant lines of insurance. 

problems are among the reasons why Kemper _ Although we sell only through agents and 
companies are chosen by many of the nation’s __ brokers, we will be glad to give you full infor- 
top insurance buyers for Workmen’s Compen- _ mation through our special field representa- 
sation, Boiler and Machinery and otherimpor- __ tives. Write to: 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
: AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


divisionsof ( KEMPER _ Chicago 40 
INSURANCE 
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Common Carrier—Weinstock 
(From page 22) 


Other provisions of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading contract are that 
claims must be filed in writing with 
the receiving or delivering carrier, 
or carrier issuing the bill of lading 
or carrier on whose line the loss or 
damage, injury or delay occurred 
within nine months after a +-ason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed 
and suits for such damages shall be 
instituted against any carrier 
within two years and one day, from 
the date when notice in writing is 
given by the carrier to the claim- 


- ant, that the carrier has disallowed 


the claim or any part thereof. This, 
of course, is under the Statute of 
Limitations. 


Any carrier or party liable be- 
cause of loss or damage to any said 
property shall have the full bene- 
fit of any insurance, which may 
have been effective upon or on ac- 
count of such said property. 


There are specific provisions in 
the bill of lading contract, of 
course, as to storage charges also. 


Other provisions in the bill of 
lading contract are that perishable 
property, refused or undeliverable, 
has preferential treatment and 
gives the carrier specific rights to 
dispose of it within a very brief 
period of time, unless disposition 
is received, which is quite different 
from any other goods in his pos- 
session. 


The carrier having refused or 
undeliverable freight of non-perish- 
able property has the right to dis- 
pose of it by means of sale or place 
the goods in public warehouse at 
the expense of the owner after duly 
written notice within certain time 
limits has been given to the owner 
of the goods. The carrier has the 
right to sell refused or abandoned 
merchandise within the provision 
of the bill of lading contract which 
outlines in detail the procedures to 
be used and then deduct from the 
proceeds all money due the carrier 
for storage charges, re-consign- 
ment charges, freight charges etc. 
and hold the remainder of the 
money derived from the sale, if 
any, in escrow for the owner of the 
goods. 
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Under the bill of lading contract 
each party for the principal agent, 
shipping explosives or dangerous 
goods without provisions fully 
written disclosing to the carrier its 
nature,.shall be fully liable for, and 
indemnify the carrier against all 
loss or damage caused by such 
goods. Such goods may be ware-. 
housed at owner’s risk and may be 
destroyed without compensation. 


The bill of lading contract in 
accordance with transportation 
procedures, requires that freight 
charges can be charged and not 
paid in cash at time of delivery if 
credit has been established with the 
carrier. But in such event, the 
consignee or the shipper, whoever 
may be responsible for the payment 
of the freight charge, must pay 
same within seven days. 


It is very important to point out 
at this time when we talk about 
Common Carrier Liability, that 
when a loss or damage occurs to a 
shipment, that the shipper or the 
consignee has also certain respon- 
sibilities, in addition to the ones 
already mentioned. 


Filing as promptly as possible a 
proper claim 


Notifying the carrier of losses 
and damages 


Cooperating in every way pos- 
sible with the carrier to minimize 
the loss. 


The absence of any of these 
gives the carrier opportunity to 
consider rejection of a claim or at 
least to take the stand, that a 
claimant contributed to the amount 
of the claim and on that basis 
adjust the claim accordingly. If 
loss or damage occurs in transit, 
the burden of proof is on the car- 
rier to show the approximate cause 
of why he is exempt from liability. 
(Of course, at this point, I must 
mention a fact that has been hotly 
debated in the transportation and 
shipping industries, namely, con- 
cealed loss and damage. In this 
particular case, the burden of 
proof of liability rests with the 
claimant and not necessarily with 
the carrier.) 


From previous discussion of ex- 
emptions, carrier libility can be 


seen as one with so many ramifica- 
tions involved, that the problem 


is never a simple one. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, in many situa- 
tions, for the carrier to prove that 
he is not liable at all. But assum- 
ing that the carrier may be exempt 
from liability, the next step would 
be to determine whether the seller 
or the buyer must bear the loss. 
Again we come back to the subject 
of where and when does title pass. 
Here the intent of the parties must 
govern. 


Common Carrier Liability is not 
a one way street. There are many 
incidents when a shipper and car- 
rier can contribute to common 
carrier liability or be fully respon- 
sible for it. A perfect example is 
the recent decision by the Southern 
District Court of the State of New 
York, which was upheld by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit of the State of New 
York during the term of October 
1956 under Docket No. 24377 in 
the case of Eastern Motor Express, 
Inc. versus A. Maschmeijer, Jr. 
Inc. The court held in connection 
with the direct Warranty Act in- 
volving a drum which developed a 
leak not due to the negligence of 
the carrier. The District Court 
held in their opinion ‘not required 
that a drum shall never leak, but 
merely required that the drum 
afford reasonable protection.”” The 
court furthermore, in their opinion, 
expressed their belief under the 
common law, “that the bailor im- 
pliedly warrants that the goods are 
fit for the use for which the bail- 
ment is made at least as against 
latent unfitness.” This in itself 
indicates that the shipper and con- 
signee have a great responsibility 
when shipping goods with a com- 
mon carrier. 


There are many times when ship- 
ments are made for which you are 
not fully insured by the carrier and 
the carrier does not have full ob- 
ligation toward you. This of course, 
is where insurance managers come 
into the picture, in cooperation with 
the traffic manager or man in 
charge of shipping, and where it 


(More on page 26) 
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Know-how and teamwork 
get the job done right! 


Kent Tyler 


That’s why AFIA has trained experts tection overseas—and they keep our 
on the scene in 75 countries throughout American experts fully informed. 

the free world. They know local insur- You get know-how and good team- 
ance requirements and the conditions work from AFIlA—the kind that gets 
which may affect your insurance pro- the foreign insurance job done right. 


Ask your insurance agent or broker to consult AFIA on all foreign insurance problems. 


Manager, San Francisco 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty o « 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands __ 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street « New York 38, New York 
CHICAGO OFFICE .. Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DAREAS OPPIGE 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE . The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
LOS ANGERES OFFICE... 3400 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .. Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE .... Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 


COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ “Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


@ “All Risks” on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


@ Contractors Coverages 
‘home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD’S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 
& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


1211 Garret Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


32 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Common Carrier—Weinstock 


(From page 24) 


is very important indeed to under- 
stand some of the provisions and 
to understand Marine Inland Cov- 
erages. Many shippers and re- 
ceivers have purchased blanket In- 
land Marine Insurance for all these 
different eventualities. Generally, 
these are individually negotiated 
policies, which as a general rule 
cover all shipments, inbound and 
outbound to cover the shipper or 
consignee where the carrier has 
declined liability. Of course, for 
this purpose, special insurance 
policies may be purchased. 


Coverage 


When the common carrier was 
established, the uniform rate struc- 
ture was established. Many factors 
in establishing a uniform rate were 
considered in making up rates of 
all types. One of the factors, of 
course, was the potentiality of 
claims and the exposure of the vari- 
ous commodities in transporting 
these goods. This, of course, over 
the last twenty years, due to our 
economic structure, and tremend- 
ous increase in cost of goods has 
gotten lost, even though freight 
raes have increased. However, they 
have increased very little compared 
with the increase of the value of 
the commodities. Therefore, the 
factor of exposure due to loss and 
damage, which should have been 
reflected in the rates, has gotten 
lost over a period of years. 


Before filing a claim with your 
insurance carrier, one of the usual 
requirements is that a claim must 
be filed first with the common 
carrier and liability declined by 
the carrier, before the claim can 
be filed with the insurance com- 
pany. Let me also point out to you 
that I feel it is incumbent on the 
shipper and consignee to take every 
precautionary measure to protect 
the goods to the utmost and not as 
it is so often said, leave it up to 
the common carrier and let them 
worry about it. It is also incum- 
bent upon the shipper to alert the 


carrier in the event shipments of 
high value are shipped. As you 
probably know, common carriers 
in the past couple of years have 
made several attempts (both motor 
carriers and rail) to petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to limit their liability. This peti- 
tion, and petitions will and must 
be granted if they expect the com- 
mon carriers to remain solvent, or 
the rates will have to go up much 
higher than they are at present to 
compensate the carriers for the 
loss and damage claims. 


Nuclear Energy Liability 


Many Common Carriers at one 
time embargoed the handling of 
all Nuclear Energy material and 
Radioactive material. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
frowned upon it with the explaina- 
tion that as a Common Carrier, 
whose responsibility it is to serve 
the public for convenience and 
necessity there was absolutely no 
reason why they could not handle 
this material. The explanation, of 
course, Was that the common car- 
rier could not insure itself and 
protect itself against losses in 
connection with this type of ship- 
ment. This is no longer the case. 
Today common carriers can pur- 
chase, admittedly at a high cost, 
Nuclear Energy and Radioactive 
Insurance under the Nuclear En- 
ergy Liability Insurance Associa- 
tion Pool, and also they may get 
covered and indemnified under the 
Price-Anderson Act passed by the 
Congress of the United States and 
the Supplier and Transport poli- 
cies which most Nuclear Energy 
and Radioactive Contractors have 
in their possession. Furthermore, 
they can cover themselves © for 
damages to Nuclear Energy and 
Radioactive material, and also 
cover themselves by means of in- 
surance for damages that this kind 
of cargo might cause to cargo (or 
what we might call companion 
cargo) by liability insurance. There 
is also insurance available for 
damages that this cargo might 
cause resulting in bodily injury 


(More on page 40) 
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“This advertisement is typical of the advertising program carried on by the Atlantic Companies in the nation’s 
press and insurance periodicals over the past 22 years in support of the independent insurance producer.” 


\f hy an INDEPENDENT 
insurance man can serve you best 


In insurance. as in many other fields. there is no monopoly on good 
ideas, good service, or good rates. One company may have developed a 
better policy for the homeowner in some areas. Another company may 
boast lower rates on certain forms of insurance. Still a third may be 
especially noted for prompt service. 

Which of these companies should you insure with? If you ask a company 
representative. he will usually try to persuade you that his company— 
and only his company—is best for you. 

That in fact is a good reason for buying insurance only through an 
independent insurance agent or broker . . . 


gf Because he represents not one but several insurance companies, he 
can be impartial in picking the best company for your individual 
needs. 


/ Because he’s a professional insurance man, not just a salesman, he 
keeps up with new types of insurance coverage and makes certain 
your insurance is up to date. 


/ Because he is independent, you can count on him to assist you with 
your claim when you suffer a loss and to represent your interests 
to the fullest at all times. 


Our advice: To be certain about your insurance protection and service, 
see a competent, independent agent or broker. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL CENTENNIAL 
Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Trusteed Pension Plans—Johnson 
(From page 8) 


many years both parent companies 
of Middlesex have held substantial 
proportions of equity securities. 


The employer contemplating the 
funding of a pension program is 
faced with basic economic and 
social trends of a long-run char- 
acter. These have found reflection 
in pressures for higher benefits. 
Each revision in benefits adds to 
the employer’s costs, in many in- 
stances creating substantial past- 
service liability. 


The American economy has been 
productive of an ever increasing 
standard of living; that which was 
judged comfortable a generation 
ago is substandard today. Statis- 
tical evidence of the greater pro- 
ductivity of our economy may be 
gleaned by the index (1947-9 = 
100) of real product per man- 
hour in nonagricultural industries, 
which advanced from 98.4 in 1947 
to 128.6 in 1958.1 The very great 
efforts being devoted to research 
and innovation suggest the over- 
whelming likelihood that this trend 
will continue. Another way of 


1U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States: 1959. 
(Eightieth edition.) Washington, D. C., 
1959. 


2U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 


expressing the same conclusion is 
that if our price level had re- 
mained constant during this 12- 
year period, wages would have 
advanced by more than 30%. To 
the degree that pension benefits 
bear a relation to final earnings, 
a pressure for higher benefits is 
presented by the technological ad- 
vances of our economy. 


The fact of the matter is that 
the consumer’s price index has not 
remained stable; although the 
period of most rapid advance was 
during the decade following World 
War II, there has continued to be 
a gradual rise. The consumer price 
index has measured this trend, 
recording a level of 95.5 in 1947, 
114.5 in 1955, 123.5 in 1958, and 
126.6 in August of 1960.* The pen- 
sioner is traditionally depicted as 
the most unfortunate victim of 
inflation: during most periods of 
our history, people of moderate 
circumstances on fixed incomes 
have faced progressive shrinkage 
in their standard of living. Added 
to this is the fact that the fixed 
income on which the employee 
retires, and for which the employer 
has funded, provides far less of 
a standard of living in the first 
month of his retirement than had 
been projected when the benefit 
formula was initially installed. The 
progressive shrinkage in the pen- 
sioner’s purchasing power after 
retirement has been approached 


in some variable benefit plans. 
More common is the recognition of 
the inflation factor prior to retire- 
ment, by use of final-pay features 
or by increases in career-average 
benefit formulas. Funding for 
these in the years immediately 
before retirement pyramids the 
employer’s cost. 


Another factor acting as a stimu- 
lant for higher benefits is the social 
changes that have accompanied the 
rapid development of industries 
throughout our country and the 
increased mobility of the popula- 
tion. Younger people make their 
homes far distant from their 
parents. People in their retirement 
years have a strong desire for a 
life independent of their grown 
children. These trends contribute 
to a powerful pressure for higher 
pension benefits, quite apart from 
the economic factors referred to 
earlier. 


Faced with these economic and 
social forces, employers in increas- 
ing numbers have sought for their 
pension-funding a solution which 
would allow a diversified invest- 


ment policy utilizing equity secur- 


ities with their possibilities for 
growth in both income and capital 
value. Strictly fixed-income secur- 
ities may minimize the risk in 
funding a specified dollar benefit, 
but they do not adequately cope 


(More on page 33) 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 
Summit, New Jersey 
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Serve You 


The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership . . . that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James & Co. And, you’ll know the 
“whole team” here... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
keting and hazard control services 
. yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from 
seasoned technicians and astute 
executives. 


Briefly, you’ll find at Fred. S. 
James & Co. the skills that only 
time could instill . . . over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 


A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 


FRED. S. JAMES & CoO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON - OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Export Credit—Benedict 
(From page 14) 


If your firm elects to place you 
in centralized control, you will be 
charged with establishing the spec- 
ifications of a general program, 
accepting responsibility for the 
marketing of that program and 
seeing to it that proper service is 
provided to your local operations. 

A grave responsibility indeed. 
And a position which forces you 
to seek the best help obtainable. 
You are going to need help. There 
is no question of that. For in 
addition to the basic responsibility 
just mentioned, you will be faced 
with added obstacles involved in 
international affairs—strange cur- 
rencies — alien languages — differ- 
ent customs—government controls 
—personality conflicts. The list is 
endless. 


For various reasons though, 
your firm may decide to follow 
the second approach, leaving some 
degree of local autonomy. 

Now look at your situation. Not 
only must you involve yourself with 
reviewing the specifications of a 
general program but also you are 
directly involved in defining shades 
of grey. Nothing is black or white. 
You have two extremes—and you 
are to define the degree. You must 
help to establish that shade of grey 
which best suits your corporate 
situation. This is a difficult task. 


Certainly in any variation of this 
basic approach, the arrangement 
of the most superior local insur- 
ance program available can be 
effected only by close cooperation 
with the local management of your 
foreign subsidiaries. 

You can see that each of these 
basic approaches must be carefully 
coordinated. In some cases, a com- 
bination is necessary because of 
special local circumstances involv- 
ing compulsory insurance legisla- 
tion or local political and financial 
considerations. Either approach 
calls for proper understanding 
between the overseas managers and 
those to whom they report in the 
United States. See how your chan- 
nel of command becomes more 
complex. You have to work closely 
with your international depart- 
ment. 


It is thus important to establish 
in the very beginning a clear-cut 
understanding of your authority. 
You have all heard of that gallant 
knight who—imbued with the en- 
thusiasm of battle—jumped on his 
horse and dashed wildly off in 
every direction. This must be 
avoided in planning overseas pro- 
grams because too many people 
are involved and too many feelings 
can get hurt. So—before you step 
out to do battle, do the sensible 
thing—FEstabish the basic approach 
you wish to see followed. This 
permits detailed review of the 
multitude of factors involved and 


the various markets available. You 
will then be able to purchase your 
insurance in the most _ beneficial 
manner possible. 

Now — centralized control has 
many points in its favor. It per- 
mits insurance buyers to take ad- 
vantage of the broadest possible 
coverages at the most reasonable 
cost through the purchase of dol- 
lar contracts. In this way, huge 
capital investments are protected 
with sound currency insurance. At 
the same time, however, nearly 
every international insurance pro- 
gram requires some measure of 
local insurance and service. Proper 
automobile liability insurance and 
Workmen’s Compensation coverage 
are examples. The markets for 
foreign coverages, available to you, 
are not restricted to any one coun- 
try and include all American com- 
panies and_ syndicates’ writing 
business abroad. 

The selection of the proper mar- 
ket for each class of business is 
extremely important. That selec- 
tion involves a careful review of 
many factors. The sensible way 
for your company to handle insur- 
ance overseas then is to review 
those factors. Every insurance 
manager, or other corporate officer 
whose company has foreign opera- 
tions has at one time or another 
encountered some of the problems 
which make the international in- 
surance market unique. 

(More on page 34) 


Write to: 


Do You Need. 


an independent broker in Western Germany 
for local insurance service— 
on-the-spot inspection and claims service, or 


as a sole representative for Western Germany? 


INDUSTRIE-ASSEKURANZ 


Koln/Rhein, Gereonstrasse 18-32 


Telephone: 236171 — Telex: 0888 2963 


Offices at all important places in Western Germany 
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Trusteed Pension Plans—Johnson 
(From page 30) 

with the risk that the dollar bene- 
fit itself will prove inadequate. 
Since the latter risk is the greater 
one in consideration of a pension 
program as a whole, the employer 
who uses carefully chosen equity 
securities can look forward to his 
funding program meeting more 
adequately a realistic estimate of 
his benefit requirements. 

The use of equity securities in 
funding pension benefits must be 
accomplished with clear recogni- 
tion of the actuarial factors present 
and with consideration of the eco- 
nomic background of the employer. 
These factors come into play in 
making sure that holdings of high 
quality securities convertible into 
cash at minimum hazard to prin- 
cipal, when combined with invest- 
ment income, are adequate to see 
the fund through a period of mini- 
mal contribution from the employer 
should he encounter a period of 
adverse economic conditions. If 
short-term fixed-income securities 
are held in adequate amounts for 
this purpose, the remainder of the 
portfolio may be invested in 
equities without fear that holdings 
would have to be sold to raise cash 
in periods of adverse markets. 
Thus, the principal risk in holding 
equities is overcome. A professional 
job of selection of equity securities 
is essential. The objective in com- 
mon-stock selection for a pension 
fund is to acquire holdings in 
well-managed companies which are 
participating in favorable economic 
trends, and to acquire such hold- 
ings at costs which are reasonable 
in relation to the long-term returns 
obtainable. There are bound to be 
casualties among stocks selected; 
hence, diversification among indus- 
tries and managements is neces- 
sary. 

The investment policies and 
practices of fire and casualty in- 
surance companies place them in 
position to make an _ especially 
useful contribution to the invest- 
ment management of pension and 
profit-sharing funds. The selection 


‘of equities both as to type and as 


to proportion of holdings, must 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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plant’s 
insurance 
protection? 


weak 


A chain is only as strong as its weakest link — and 
it’s pretty much the same with your boiler and 
machinery insurance. Overcoverage in one area won't 
protect you from crippling losses in another where 
you do not have adequate coverage. Your loss of 
income as the result of an accident, for example, 
could be far more costly to you than the actual 
damage caused by the accident itself. 


As specialists in the field of boiler and machinery 
insurance, we know just the kinds and amounts of 
coverage that will best meet your particular needs — 
that will give you the best over-all coverage for your 
insurance dollar. 


For information, please write: 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company 


225 Wyman Street * Waltham 54 « Massachusetts 


The Oldest Mutual Casualty Insurance Company in America 
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The Reason Why 
Under-Insurance 
Is So Prevalent 


adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins 
of The American Appraisal Company 

Reported data on fire losses indicate that 
a large proportion of property owners 
were under-insured. Inadequate cover- 
age of insurable values is often the result 
of neglect by management or lack of in- 
terest in the insurance program. The 
following are among the chief causes of 
under-insurance: 
1. Failure to recognize the impact of inflation on 

value of buildings, machinery and equipment. 


2. The tendency to base insurable values on prop- 
erty accounting records not designed for this 
purpose. Seldom are all property additions and 
improvements capitalized. Accounting records 
reflect original costs which must be converted 
to present costs of reproduction. 


3. The use of depreciation for accounting purposes 
to measure depreciation sustained. Book depre- 
ciation is designed to recover the costs of the 
assets over their useful lives in some systematic 
manner. Amortization and special write-offs fur- 
ther distort the recorded figures. It is not un- 
usual to find useful assets fully depreciated on 
the books and an over-all depreciation of 50% or 
more indicated for the entire property. 


Insurance companies and adjusters 
maintain that any specific building or 
machine which is serving its intended 
purpose is usually not depreciated be- 
yond 40% or 50%. The over-all depreci- 
ation on a well-maintained and efficiently 
operating plant would be far less than 
that. For insurance purposes, age times 
an accounting rate alone is not the 
measure of depreciation: full considera- 
tion must be given to the maintenance 
and repair policies, accrued obsolescence, 
and operating condition of property. 

When we consider these deficiencies in 
property accounts as a basis for esti- 
mating insurable values, and the infla- 
tion in costs during the past 15 years, 
it is not surprising that a current detailed 
appraisal generally reveals the need for 
more insurance. 


Continuous American Appraisal Service® gives man- 
agement a “‘movirg picture” of fixed assets, reflect- 
ing physical changes as well as fluctuations in value. 
It prevents under-insurance by providing current, 
provable facts. This is one of the services of The 
American Appraisal Company, leader since 1896 in 
property valuation for purposes of insurance, ac- 
counting, property control, taxes and financing. 

Write us if you want to receive our Clients’ 
Service Bulletins which di. luation probl 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company’ 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
e Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City New York 
Baltimore Cleveland Jacksonville Philadelphia 
Boston Dallas los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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Export Credit—Benedict 
(From page 32) 


Time will not allow me _ to 
enumerate all of these. In any case, 
the relative importance of each 
factor varies with the Corporation. 
Let me just mention a few how- 
ever. 


Contract Forms 


We can first consider Contract 
Forms. In the United States, the 
constant trend has been to elimi- 
nate those policy restrictions which 
could cause controversy. The situa- 
tion in many foreign countries is 
quite different. Where a peril other 
than that of fire is to be insured, 
each such additional peril is nor- 
mally treated separately, and often 
a separate policy is required. 
Losses from fire following wind- 
storm, explosion, riot, or earth- 
quake in most foreign countries 
are recoverable only under sepa- 
rate windstorm, explosion, riot, or 
earthquake covers. Thus, even 
though the actual physical loss by 
wind, explosion, or other miscel- 
laneous perils may be considered 
a limited risk, it is necessary to 
buy an amount of insurance equal 
to the insurable value of the prop- 
erty in order to cover the exposure 
from ‘‘fire following” wind, explo- 
sion, etc. Most other countries 
require that the insurance be writ- 
ten with a specific amount apply- 
ing to each building and its con- 
tents and require 100% insurance 
to value. 


Fire Rates 


Another factor would be Fire 
Rates. In the United States, fire 
insurance rates are supervised by 
the Insurance Departments of the 
individual states. In establishing 
these rates, each risk is physically 
inspected by the rating bureau and 
standardized rates are modified by 
credits or debits based upon a com- 
plex scale of construction, mainte- 
nance, safe installation of manu- 
facturing processes, fire protection 
and watchman service, exposure 
from surrounding properties and 
many other factors. 


While rates and rating methods 
vary considerably from country to 
country, it can be stated generally 
that, except for certain more in- 
dustrialized parts of Europe, for- 
eign rates will normally be higher 
than those which would apply to 
similar property in this country. 
Systematic credits are not always 
available for fire protection. Spe- 
cial rates arrived at by judgment 
can be approved if the underwriter 
accepting the risk is willing and 
the committee representing all fire 
insurance companies in the country 
can be persuaded to agree. 


Liability Limits 

Another factor pertains to the 
subject of Liability Limits. The 
question of limits for public lia- 
bility and automobile coverage 
could be discussed at length. Al- 
though foreign nationals generally 
are not yet as claims-conscious as 
Americans and their courts not so 
liberal as ours, the limits carried 
are often ridiculously low, by our 
standards. This is particularly so 
when it is realized that a nominal 
additional premium would increase 
the coverage substantially. 


In addition to some of the basic 
difficulties already discussed other 
considerations should receive atten- 
tion. For example, compulsory in- 
surance laws exist in certain coun- 
tries, such as Brazil and in some 
provinces of Germany and Switzer- 
land, making it mandatory to in- 
sure with local companies or in a 
state fund. In Argentina and 
France as well as in Brazil, there 
is government participation by way 
of reinsurance so that coverage, 
rates, and loss payments can be 
effectively controlled. these 
situations full knowledge of tne 
legal requirements and local facili- 
ties to comply with them are of 
great importance. 


Practical Solutions 
With so many possible variants 


in a worldwide program, what : 


practical solution is available to 
the U. S. corporation? 
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Suppose you establish your basic 
approach, and become aware of 
some of the problems—what next? 
We have already referred to some 
of the difficulties which you may 
expect to encounter and therefore 
you will need help. Here I may be 
accused of being biased —yet I 
really do believe the means are 
available to provide assistance and 
solutions to your own individual 
requirements. 

It would be my suggestion that 
you make available to yourself the 
facilities and experience of an in- 
ternational insurance broker who 
has had the foresight to anticipate 
your needs by setting up a world- 
wide system of operations—a sys- 
tem consisting of its own foreign 
offices — with executives trained 
and continually brought up-to-date 
with insurance as it is developing 
in this country—plus correspond- 
ent offices with well-qualified insur- 
ance personnel. Such a brokerage 
organization can serve you at both 
ends of the line and is your quickest 
and most effective means of con- 
structing a worldwide insurance 
program to match your domestic 
program—keeping in mind the 
special requirements of your over- 
seas operations. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burke Are 
Guests of Montreal Insurance 
Buyers Association, ASIM 


On December 15th, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter A. Burke were guests 
of Montreal Insurance Buyers 
Association, one of the two Cana- 
dian Chapters of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. Mr. Burke is Managing Direc- 
tor of ASIM and Mrs. Burke is 
Editor of “The National Insurance 
Buyer”. 

At a luncheon meeting at the 
Mount Stephen Club in Montreal, 
Mr. Burke spoke about the plans 
and future projects of The Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. Quite naturally, Mrs. 
Burke told the members about 
ASIM’s magazine. 

Both thanked the members for 
their invitation to visit Montreal 
and, for the hospitality accorded 
them. It was their first visit to 
the “Paris of North America” and 


they were deeply impressed with 
the enthusiasm of the members 


and their officers. As Mr. Burke 
said, “We are very proud of Mon- 
treal Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion for it has given to ASIM 
some of the finest and fittest 
corporate insurance managers in 
ASIM membership.” 


Washington Chapter, ASIM 


Elects New Officers 
E. B. Paris of Boeing Airplane 


Company, Seattle, has been elected 
president of Washington Chapter, 
ASIM. He succeeds Don Rader of 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 


Serving with Mr. Paris are: 
Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber 
Company as vice president; Ken- 
neth T. Worthington of Pacific Car 
and Foundry Company as treas- 
urer; and Hugh F. McEachern of 
General Construction Company as 
secretary. 


CHICAGO e ATLANTA 


LoS ANGELES e 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Founded 1928 


A thirty year record of prompt and 
equitable claim and loss adjustments 


Complete coverage 
for every aviation need 


Insure with the “US Group” through 
your own agent or broker 


sy 
fy 


é 


UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


Incorporated 
110 WILLIAMS ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


a DALLAS 


HOUSTON 


‘SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fire Protection Costs—Warren 
(From page 10) 


So let us define the problem. As 
observed from a risk management 
standpoint, fire protection is the 
means by which a company’s assets 
and income are protected against 
loss by fire. It consists of 6 inter- 
related variables. By considering 
each in turn, the pieces will natur- 
ally fall into place and the jigsaw 
puzzle will be complete. 


Capital Investment 

First is the capital investment 
for protection against fire. The ex- 
tent of this item is often a great 
deal larger than it seems. It in- 
cludes water tanks and pumps, un- 
derground piping and _ hydrants, 
sprinkler systems, fire alarms, fixed 
and portable extinguishers, fire 
walls, extra-heavy building con- 
struction, explosion-proof electric- 
al equipment, enclosures of stair- 
ways and other floor openings, roof 
venting, boiler and furnace con- 
trols, and any number of other 
items. Every dollar so spent should 
be questioned to see whether it 
could reasonably be expected to 
save more than one dollar in loses. 
After all, this money is taken out 
of working capital — the life-blood 
of any successful business — and 
it must produce a return as good 
as or better than the return re- 
ceived from other investments. It 
is in this area that the advice of 
an impartial fire protection engi- 
neer is of most value but quite often 
the only requisite is old-fashioned, 
home-spun common sense. For in- 
stance, consider a small building 
used for oil drum storage. Assume 
it is located where it will not ex- 
pose important production centers. 
Many persons would recommend 
that such a building be sprinklered 
because of the flammable contents. 
But should it? Oil can easily be 
replaced, so there is no danger to 
production. The dollar value of the 
building and contents can be re- 
covered from insurance. The prob- 
ability of fire developing in such 
a structure is remote. So the only 
reason to sprinkler is the some- 
what lower insurance rate that 
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would prevail. In all probability, 
it is insignificant compared to the 
investment required for sprinklers. 


Maintenance of Equipment 


But capital expense is only the 
first consideration. The second 
piece of our jigsaw puzzle is main- 
tenance, testing, and inspection of 
fire protection equipment. This 
cost is frequently overlooked be- 
cause it is somewhat intangible 
and not well understood. Every 
piece of mechanical equipment re- 
quires regular servicing to keep it 
operating, but fire protection 
equipment requires more than 
most, not only because it lies idle 
most of the time but because the 
consequences of failure are far 
more serious than failure of most 
other equipment. Maintenance is 
therefore not an insignificant ex- 
pense. One way to gain a view of 
its ultimate cost is first to have the 
maintenance department estimate 
what they spend each year keeping 
up fire protection equipment. Then, 
using an interest rate correspond- 
ing to the worth of money to you, 
compute its present value. The re- 
sult will be illuminating — possibly 
even horrendous. 


Operating Costs 


Item number 3 is operating 
costs. This includes watchmen, fire 
brigade activities, fire watch after 
welding and flamecutting opera- 
tions, engineering costs of design- 
ing new protective equipment, and 
all other requirements placed on 
the time of operating people in the 
name of fire protection. 


Possibly the most fruitful ave- 
nue of exploration to discover cost- 
saving possibilities in this line is 
the matter of watchmen. Large- 
risk underwriters have traditional- 
ly insisted upon watchmen making 
hourly clock rounds through every 
unoccupied area in order to secure 
the lowest insurance rate. This is 
a blanket rule applied without dis- 
crimination and cannot always be 
justified. It is a rule made when the 
cost of manpower was less than it 
is now. As labor costs take an in- 
creasingly higher percentage of 
the operating budget, the use of 


watchmen will come under closer 
scrutiny. The time between rounds 
will be lengthened, low value and 
low hazard areas will be eliminated 
from his tour, and some plants can 
even eliminate watchmen alto- 
gether, accepting, if necessary, an 


increase in insurance. In _ those 
areas where the hazard warrants, 
automatic fire detection equipment 
or sprinkler supervisory service 
can be substituted. Closed circuit 
television is another promising de- 
velopment in this regard. 


Taxes 


The fourth component of fire 
protection is the only thing besides 
death that is certain: taxes. This 
dreaded scourge strikes in 2 ways. 
First, a portion of all real and 
personal property taxes goes to 
support the municipal fire depart- 
ment and water system. The Inter- 
national City Manager’s Assn. es- 
timates that an average of about 
10% of a municipality’s budget ap- 
lies to fire protection, so 10% of 
your property tax can be so 
charged. Second, the provision of 
extensive amounts of fire protec- 
tion equipment in a property in- 
creases its assessed value, thus in- 
creasing the tax base. A typical 
plant having 5% of its value in 
fire protection equipment would 
therefore have to charge about 
15% of its tax bill to fire protec- 
tion. 


Fire Insurance 


Item 5 is fire insurance. Re- 
gardless of the extent of pro- 
tective equipment, insurance is 
necessary if a crippling loss is even 
remotely possible. The rate which 
is paid depends to some extent on 
the amount of protection available 
but the relationship is not uniform 
or even logical. I know of one in- 
stance where a plant was rated a 
highly protected risk with a rate 
of 4¢. Because of a minor technical- 
ity which had hardly any effect on 
the overall risk, the HPR rate was 
withdrawn and the plant rated as 


(More on page 38) 
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Trusteed Pension Plans—Johnson 
(From page 33) 


recognize most of the same factors. 
The capital and surplus position 
in fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies is proportionately much 
greater than in the life insurance 
industry. For this reason, legal 
restriction on equity investment 
is correspondingly less stringent. 
It is usual that fire and casualty 
insurance companies carry a sub- 
stantially higher proportion of 
their assets in common. stocks. 
The investment philosophy varies 
among company managements, to 
be sure. Nevertheless, the invest- 
ment viewpoint is conditioned to 
equity investment. Furthermore, 
specialization in the management 
of funds with these characteristics 
affords advantages in that atten- 
tion is not diverted to the multi- 
tude of problems incident to 
personal investment portfolios en- 
countered by investment advisors 
and trust institutions. 


Anyone surveying the current 


pension scene is struck by the 
variety of benefit solutions which 
have evolved. Most benefit struc- 
tures have been built over a period 
of years and reflect a complex of 
factors: the employer’s economic 
position, the collective-bargaining 
history, the rationalization of plans 
of newly acquired subsidiaries, the 
employee-relations objectives, and 
the compensation policies for man- 
agement personnel. Social security 
benefits have been increased, but 
so has the tax on employers and 
on employee. Few plans remain 
static for as long as five years. It 
is fair to say that each employer’s 
problem is a special case which 
must recognize each of these fac- 
tors. The solution must be flexible 
enough to accommodate future 
changes. 


A large area of concern to indus- 
trial-relations personnel the 
communications problem. Pensions 
are undoubtedly the most expen- 
sive element in the benefit package, 
yet are probably the most difficult 


subject to explain to employees. 
A life insurance benefit is straight- 
forward. A hospitalization benefit 
is a subject of which a large 
number of employees— unfortu- 
nately—have first-hand knowledge. 
But for most employees, retire- 
ment is a long way in the future, 
and the inherent complexities of 
the pension plan, even though ex- 
plained at the time, are soon for- 
gotten. Few employees have any 
idea of the cost of even a modest 
benefit. The interest of employees 
in the whole subject will vary 
widely depending on age and earn- 
ing level. The objective of the 
communications problem is_ to 
establish in the minds of employees 
the fact that the company is pro- 
ceeding fairly, within the limits 
of its financial ability. On the 
correct solution of the communica- 
tions problem rests—to a great 
degree— the success of the con- 
tribution which the large ex- 
penditures for pension makes to 
constructive employer-employee re- 
lations. ; 


In 
Your 


Service 


Detroit 
1534 East Jefferson Avenue 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
is the knowledge of insurance markets — where to secure the 
broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 


We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 
keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supply. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 
help solve it. 


BYRNES—McCAFFREY, INC. 


Chicago 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
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Fire Protection—Warren 
(From page 36) 


new rate was 60¢, or 15 times the 
previous rate on substantially the 
same risk. This incident is a little 
extreme, but in milder form could 
be repeated thousands of times all 
over the country. 


Fire insurance rating can be con- 
sidered, depending on your view- 
point, as an art, a mystical intuit- 
ive ability granted only to True 
Believers, or as pure capricious 
whimsy, but it can never approach 
the status of an exact science. Fire 
insurance companies can determine 
with a reasonable degree of accur- 
acy, using the law of large num- 
bers, what their fire loses will be 
in the aggregate, but the determin- 
ation of the extent to which each 
individual risk contributes is be- 
yond the ken of mortal man. For 
this reason, it behooves the risk 
manager to approach his fire rate 
as a highly variable component of 
fire protection, subject not only to 
the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune but to the skilful man- 
ipulation of its various elements. 


Uninsured Losses 


The sixth and last factor is that 
of uninsured losses. These occur 
in every fire. First of all, there is 
the deductible, which is receiving 
increasing recognition as_ the 
soundest way to buy insurance. 
Second, there are many indirect 
and intangible losses which are 
never recovered even with first- 
loss insurance. The number and ex- 
tent of these losses are difficult to 
determine but in general they in- 
crease with the size of the loss. In 
some instances they greatly exceed 
the insured loss, as would be the 
case if temporary loss of produc- 
tion caused the permanent loss of 
important customers. Their cost 
can only be reduced as they are 
recognized and considered as func- 
tional parts of the larger picture. 


Fire Protection 


These, then, are the 6 factors 
which comprise the entity known 
as fire protection. A decision made 
in any one of the factors without 
a full knowledge of all the rest 
will probably result in wasted 
money. If fire protection equip- 


ment is slighted the result may be 
a higher insurance premium, a 
serious uninsured fire loss, or both. 
If money is spent for fire protec- 
tion equipment without full knowl- 
edge of what is available from the 
public fire department for which 
your tax dollar has paid, then 
money is wasted. If the plant fire 
brigade is extensively drilled to 
handle fires which could be control- 
led by the sprinkler system or the 
fire department, then operational 
money is wasted. And so on. All 
these factors are so interrelated 
that a sound decision in one can 
only be made after its long-term 
effect on all other factors is con- 
sidered. 

It is therefore suggested, as a 
means of reducing the ultimate 
cost of the whole program, that a 
detailed chart be made of all fire 
protection costs. By thus pulling 
them into the sunlight and subject- 
ing them to the cold scrutiny of 
informed financial analysis, cost- 
saving features will almost auto- 
matically present themselves and 
protection for company assets will 
be significantly improved. 


Southern California Chapter, ASIM Gives Ten Gift Subscriptions 
of “The National Insurance Buyer” to Libraries, Colleges and Universities 


According to W. M. Mortimer, Chairman of 
the Education and Training Committee of Southern 
California Chapter, ASIM, ten gift subscriptions 


of “The National Insurance Buyer’, a publication 


Pasadena City College 
Pasadena, California 


Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 


California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, California 


Santa Monica City College 
Santa Monica, California 


This idea of giving subscriptions to these col- 
leges, universities, and libraries was conceived by 


of The American Society of Insurance Management, 
Ine., are to be given to the following libraries, 
colleges and universities: 


Los Angeles City Library 


Los Angeles, California 


University of California at Los Angeles (two copies) 
Los Angeles, California 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles, California 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


Southern California Chapter. The members believe 


that the articles which appear in the magazine - 
published by the American Society of Insurance . 
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Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


Management, Inc. are valuable to students of cor- 
porate insurance management. 


It is an idea of excellent merit and one which 
might be adopted by other chapters. 
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Common Carrier—Weinstock 
(From page 26) 


and property damages to a third 
party. 


A word to the wise, be careful 
of what you are buying. There are 
many good cargo, transportation 
and transit coverages to be pur- 
chased. Some are for specific lia- 
bilities; some are all risk; some 
are good and some are indifferent. 
Know what you are buying and be 
sure of what you are buying and 
what you are covered for. Many 
of the coverages, that you may buy 
have many perils excluded, which 
you need so badly. There is little 
use in buying additional coverages, 
when they exclude the same items 
that the Common Carrier excludes 
from their liabiilty. On the other 
hand, there are a few companies, 
who have coverages that cover you 
well and complete. 


Common Carriers 


So much for coverages that the 
shipper and consignee may pur- 
chase in their own interest, but 
there is more. The shipping public 
loses great sight of the fact that 
they must be sure that they are 
dealing with not only common 
carriers, who are sound efficient 
service organizations, but who are 
sound financially and have good 
insurance coverage, which will 
cover them under all eventualities, 
with the exceptions mentioned in 
the bill of lading contract. Make 
sure that the common carriers, 


with whom you are doing business 
are sound and have top all risk 
coverage. This indeed is very im- 
portant for your own protection. 
Of course, even all risk coverages, 
have exclusions: 


There is no coverage for loss or 
damage to accounts and bills and 
in many cases security and even 
jewelry. 

There are many all risk cover- 
ages that common carriers have 
which contain no coverage for de- 
lay and loss of market. 


Then there are the usual exclu- 
sions, such as Nuclear Energy, 
Radioactive Contamination, Acts 
of War and similar incidents. 


Of course, carriers may purchase 
such coverages for the protection 
of their shippers, if necessary, by 
endorsements and if you as a 
shipper may require such, it is up 
to you to see to it, that you bring 
it to the attention of the common 
carrier with whom you ship and 
make sure that he protects you 
under such condition. 


Loss Prevention 


The railroads spent last year 
well in excess of one hundred and 
fifty million dollars in cargo claims; 
trucking companies I venture to 
say have spent well over thirty 
million dollars in cargo losses. Due 
to the fact that cargo, transporta- 
tion and inland marine insurance 
coverages are an uncontrollable 
class of business, we do not have 
complete figures and facts as to 


the complete losses that insurance 
companies have paid, but I venture 
to say that it represents many 
millions of dollars a year. I have 


failed to mention two items which , 


add to the National Claim Bill of 
our nation, premiums that cargo 
carriers and the shipping public 
are paying for losses every year 
to the insurance companies amount- 
ing to many millions. The motor 
carrier industry alone pays be- 
tween losses and overhead ex- 
penses, insurance and safety, over 
5% of their revenue in this field. 
Last but by no means least, the 
loss of profits and good will, which 
we cannot possibly measure in dol- 
lars and cents is also largely in- 
volved. So with these few figures 
and facts alone, I think it is up 
to all of us, not only the insurance 
managers, shippers and the re- 
ceivers, the shipping public, but 
all of us *‘n business to do every- 
thing possible to reduce what I 
might call “Wanton Waste,” which 
we are all confronted with and 
which all of us are a part of. Also 
remember that when you file 
claims and the common carrier 
reimburses you for claims, under 
the law, he only reimburses you for 
the loss that you have suffered. In 
other words, he shall make you 
whole and place you in a position, 
in which you had been in prior to 
the loss. We will pay only such 
losses as have actually been in- 
curred. 
(Concluded on page 41) 


(Please see Biography-pg. 41) 
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Combined Cooperation 

The ultimate solution to this 
problem for shippers, consignees, 
common carriers, insurance com- 
panies, law enforcing agencies is 
through combined cooperation, cor- 
rect employee training and the 
ability to completely review their 
programs and thinking to eliminate 
a weakness, which has cost our na- 
tional economy millions of dollars. 
There are many ways to do this 
job and do it well. If the shipping 
public, the transportation industry 
and the insurance industry, as well 
as members of the law enforcing 
agencies, shipping and transporta- 
tion associations and all modes of 
transportation and other interested 
segments of our public lives get 
together by uniting for the single 
purpose of combating this ever 
growing problem of cargo losses, 
I know the problem can be reduced 
to a minimum. Lets act and work 
together toward this goal. 


SERVING COMM! 
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Mr. Weinstock served in the 
United States Army, assigned 
to the Transportation Corps 
in the United States and in 
the European Theatre during 
World War II. After World 
War II, he served in a civilian 
capacity with the Defense De- 
partment in the European 
Theatre in the capacity of 
Personnel Officer in the field 
of transportation and parti- 
cipated in that capacity in the 
Berlin Airlift Operation in 
the year of 1948-49. 

He has been active as a 
lecturer at several universi- 
ties on such subjects as trans- 
portation and terminal man- 
agement, safety, cargo claim 
prevention, personnel and in- 
surance and has authored 
several articles on the subject 
of transportation, safety, 
cargo claim prevention and 
inJand marine tnsurance. 


During each of the last 
three years, Mr. Weinstock 
was awarded on behalf of 
Yale Express System, Inc., 
certificates of merit from the 
National Freight Claims 
Council of the American 
Trucking Association for out- 
standing claim prevention 
programs conducted by him 
for Yale Express System, Inc. 
In 1959 he received one of 
the three national awards for 
outstanding achievement and 
leadership in the field of 
freight loss and damage pre- 
vention. 


The opinions expressed in 
his article do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of his 
management, or the manage- 
ment of any other tranporta- 
tion or insurance company. 
They are his own opinions, 
convictions and beliefs. 
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Regulations of Insurance— 
Knowlton 


(From page 6) 


business, undertook a study of the 
status of state regulation in the 
light of the decision. As a result 
of this study, a legislative proposal 
was presented to Congress, which 
after some amendment was enacted 
as Public Law 15, generally known 
as the McCarran Act.' This act 
became effective March 9, 1945. 


The preamble to the McCarran 
Act declared that “The continued 
regulation and taxation by the 
several states of the business of 
insurance is in the public interest, 
and that silence on the part of 
Congress shall not be construed to 
impose any barrier to the regula- 
tion or taxation of such business 
by the several states.” 


Section 2(a) provided that the 
business of insurance and every 
person engaged therein shall be 
subject to the laws of the several 
states which relate to the regula- 
tion and taxation of such business, 
and paragraph (b) of this section 
provided that no act of Congress 
should be construed to invalidate, 
impair or supersede any law en- 
acted by any state for the purpose 
of regulating the business of insur- 
ance unless such act specifically 
relates to such business. It also 
provided that the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act shall apply 
to the business of insurance after 
the moratorium date set forth in 
the statute to the extent that such 
insurance is not regulated by state 
law. 


Section 3(a) provided for a 
moratorium which was extended 
to June 30, 1948, and Section 3(b) 
provided that the Sherman Act 
shall extend at all times to any 
agreement or acts of boycott, coer- 
cion, and intimidation. 


Following the passage of the Mc- 
Carran Act, the National Associa- 


4P. L. 15, 79th Cong., 59 Stat. 33, as 
_ by 61 Stat. 448, 15 USC 1011- 
1 
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tion of Insurance Commissioners 
recommended, and most of the 
states passed, regulatory legisla- 
tion designed to meet the require- 
ments of the act that insurance 
must be adequately regulated by 
the states if federal laws are not 
to apply. The most important of 
these recommended laws were the 
fire and casualty rate regulatory 
laws, the Unfair Trade Practice 
Act, the Unauthorized Insurers 
Service of Process Act, the Clayton 
Act type and Robinson-Patman 
type of laws, and the accident 
and sickness insurance regulatory 
statutes. 


The man who took probably the 
most important part in the Senate 
debate on the McCarran Act was 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
who has maintained his interest in 
the subject of state regulation since 
that time. Senator O’Mahoney is 
presently a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate and a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly. He was designated 
by Senator Kefauver, the chairman 
of this subcommittee, to act as 
chairman of the subcommittee’s 
investigation of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Hearings by Subcommittee 

on Antitrust and Monopoly 
On February 5, 1958, the United 
States Senate approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly to con- 
duct a study of the effectiveness of 
the McCarran Act. This resolution 
undoubtedly came as a result of 
complaints made to various agen- 
cies of the federal government, 
including the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of 
Justice, and the personal interest 
of Senator O’Mahoney in the mat- 
ter encouraged by the number of 
complaints brought to his attention 
and the attention of his colleagues. 


On August 6, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee opened hearings. At that 


time Senator O’Mahoney stated. 


that the purpose of the hearings 
was to determine whether the Mc- 


Carran Act had operated to effec- 
tively protect the public interest 
and whether the states had regu- 
lated the business in such a way 
as to prevent monopoly and permit 
free competition. The hearings 
which were held during August, 
1958, were principally concerned 
with air travel insurance. Par- 
ticular attention was given to air- 
craft hull insurance and aircraft 
liability insurance to solicit infor- 
mation relating to the operation 
of pools, the maintenance of con- 
trolled rates, and the extent of 
competition in the business. Under 
air travel insurance, information 
was solicited with reference to 
rentals paid by insurance com- 
panies for space in air terminals 
for the sale of trip insurance, to 
determine whether the method of 
negotiating such rentals might con- 
stitute restraint of competition. 
Information was sought as to what 
regulation existed in these fields. 


The next series of hearings was 
held from May 12 to May 15, 1959, 
at which questions involving the 
regulation of ocean marine insur- 
ance and the existence of competi- 
tion in this field were considered. 
Another series of hearings was 
held from May 26 to June 3, 1959, 
at which investigation was made 
of the state rating laws in the 
fire and casualty business, includ- 
ing the effectiveness of such laws 
to maintain competition. At these 
hearings, witnesses for both inde- 
pendent and bureau companies and 
rating bureaus testified. The claim 
was made that the rating laws, 
which were modeled after the so- 
called all-industry recommended 
uniform statutes were too restric- 
tive in their provisions permitting 
independent filings of rates and 
deviations from bureau rates, thus 
hampering free competition. Some 
of the witnesses suggested correc- 
tive changes in the rate regulatory 
laws, but all of them favored the 
continuation of state regulation as 
opposed to federal regulation. 

The hearings were again re- 
sumed in August, 1959, at which 
additional testimony was presented 
with respect to rating and the rat- 
ing laws, and representatives of 
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the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners were heard. 
At this time, permission was given 
to the Preservation of State Regu- 
lation Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to file an over-all statement 
with reference to stat® regulation 
as it concerned the subjects already 
considered by the subcommittee. 
This statement was filed in two 
parts, the first part on October 28, 
1959, covering the history and 
functions of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
a recital of its accomplishments 
since the enactment of the McCar- 
ran Act, a statement with reference 
to the supervision of rates and 
rate making, and a statement on 
ocean marine insurance. The sec- 
ond part of the statement was filed 
January 5, 1960, covering fire and 
casualty insurance rate making, 
the situation with reference to 
competition, an explanation of the 
functions of advisory organiza- 
tions, and a statement with refer- 
ence to the regulation of aviation 
insurance. In brief, the two state- 
ments filed by the Preservation of 
State Regulation Committee on 
behalf of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners dem- 
onstrated that the several states 
have with increasing effectiveness 
identified the emerging problems 
arising from the growth of the 
insurance business and at all times 
have kept their sights on the pri- 
mary objectives, namely those of 
protecting the public interest and 
encouraging reasonable competi- 
tion. The statements cited figures 
to show that keen and increasing 
competition existed not only with 
respect to rates but also with 
respect to classification plans and 
new forms of insurance coverage. 
The material included in these 
statements fully demonstrated that 
state supervision had during the 
12 years since the passage of the 
McCarran Act met the challenge 
laid down by that act. These state- 
ments ventured the opinion that 
the insurance industry today meets 
higher tests of solvency, provides 
broader choice of personal and 
property protection at reasonable 
prices, conforms to a scrupulous 
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standard of business conduct, and 
offers more opportunity for healthy 
competition than it did 12 years 
ago. State supervision has been 
strengthened by new and more 
comprehensive statutes, improved 
supervisory techniques, increased 
department staffs and improved 
caliber of personnel. 


Due to the sickness of Senator 
O’Mahoney in 1959, it seemed 
doubtful if any further hearings 
would be held in connection with 
this investigation; but as the sen- 
ator regained his health, interest 
in the subject was revived and 
the Senate subcommittee resumed 
hearings on May 24, 1960, con- 
tinuing through to May 27, 1960. 
The testimony covered the opera- 
tions of nonadmitted alien insurers 
and the extent to which state in- 
surance departments are able to 
control their activities in this 
country under surplus line laws. 
The Preservation of State Regula- 
tion Committee of the NAIC re- 
quested permission to file a state- 
ment on behalf of the NAIC on this 
phase of the investigation, if 
advisable. Permission was granted 
on the understanding that the 
record would only be open for a 
limited time. Two Insurance Com- 
missioners were invited to testify 
as individuals and not as represen- 
tatives of NAIC. Commissioner 
McConnell of California appeared 
and defended the power and ability 
of the states to deal with the 
activities of nonadmitted insurers, 
citing the action taken by Cali- 
fornia in liquidating the Interna- 
tional Guaranty and Insurance 
Company of Morocco. Deputy Com- 
missioner Stern of New Jersey 
presented a statement on behalf 
of Commissioner Howell of that 
state, describing the new surplus 
line law just enacted in New Jersey 
and the difficulties leading to its 
proposal. Several other witnesses 
testified, some feeling that regula- 
tion of nonadmitted insurers was 
adequate, while others thought 
some limited form of federal reg- 
ulation was desirable. 


1961 


Work of NAIC 


Long before the beginning of tne 
Senate investigation, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has been conscious of its 
obligation to continually seek ways 
to improve the system of state 
regulation, specifically has 
under study the problems touched 
upon during the Senate hearings. 


The Accident and Health Com- 
mittee of the NAIC appointed a 
Subcommittee on Rentals Paid at 
Airport Terminals by insurance 
companies. The high cost of air- 
port rentals to permit the sale of 
air travel insurance was one of 
the subjects discussed at the Senate 
hearing. The NAIC subcommittee 
reported the results of its investi- 
gation of this situation at the June 
meeting of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and in that report sug- 
gested four possible solutions of 
the problem. It also recommended 
continued study of the subject. The 
Unauthorized Insurance Commit- 
tee of the NAIC has under con- 
sideration the question of the 
supervision of nonadmitted and 
alien insurers which write surplus 
line insurance. This committee is 
studying a proposed model uniform 
surplus line law, which when 
adopted will strengthen the au- 
thority of the Commissioners in 
this field. The problem of improved 
controls over nonadmitted com- 
panies is also under consideration 
by the Subcommittee to Study 
State Insurance Laws, which is a 
subcommittee of the Laws and 
Legislation Committee of the 
NAIC. This committee has under 
consideration three proposed bills 
providing methods to _ proceed 
against nonadmitted insurers by 
states in which they are not li- 
censed for any unfair trade prac- 
tices which may be committeed in 
such state. 


The Rates and Rating Organi- 
zations Committee of the NAIC 
appointed a Subcommittee to Re- 
view the Fire and Casualty Rating 
Laws. This subcommittee has taken 
under consideration all of the sug- 
gestions made at the Senate hear- 
ings with respect to possible im- 
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provements in the state rating 
laws, and has in addition held 
regional meetings throughout the 
country, inviting recommendations 
for revision of the state rating 
laws wherever such revisions might 
be needed. This subcommittee has 
amassed a great deal of material 
which after study will be used as 
the basis for recommended changes. 


Subcommittee Reports 


In the meantime, a draft of the 
Senate subcommittee report limited 
to the aviation and ocean marine 
insurance investigations and the 
analysis of the supervisory struc- 
ture in the states based on the 
answers to the first questionnaire 
submitted by the subcommittee to 
the state insurance departments 
was placed in the hands of the 
members of the subcommittee. A 
second report to be prepared at a 
later date will deal with the probe 
of rates, rating bureaus, and state 
regulation of rates in the field of 
fire and allied lines insurance. 


The report was adopted by a 
majority of the subcommittee on 
June 24, 1960, and on June 30, 
1960, was accepted by a majority 
of the full committee. Three mem- 
bers of the committee have ex- 
pressed minority views. 


The joint minority report of 
Senator Dirksen of Illinois and 
Senator Hruska of Nebraska and 
the separate minority report of 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin will 
be referred to later. 


The majority report is in three 
parts: Part I deals with the anal- 
ysis of Questionnaire No. 1 sub- 
mitted to the state insurance 
departments; Part II, with avia- 
tion insurance; and Part III, with 
ocean ‘marine insurance. 


Part I charges that the adminis- 
trative capacity of many insurance 
departments is inadequate and 
supervision and control over many 
insurance operations are lax and 
ineffectual and that in numerous 
instances state statutes are too 
weak to guarantee effective regula- 


tion. Among other things, it rec- 
ommends higher qualifications for 
insurance department personnel 
and Commissioners, longer terms 
of office for Commissioners, and 
more opportunities for promotion 
within the departments. It also 
recommends more adequate staffs 
and larger budgets, together with 
more adequate examination pro- 
cedures and more strict supervision 
over mergers. 


Part II states that state regula- 
tion of both aviation insurance and 
air travel insurance has been com- 
pletely ineffective in eliminating 
the restrictive market practices 
discovered by the subcommittee. 
It alleges state insurance officials, 
with limited jurisdiction, are un- 
able to cope with the complex 
business conduct of the interstate 
and international aviation insur- 
ance business. This part of the 
report does not recommend legis- 
lative action pending the comple- 
tion of the antitrust litigation 
recently initiated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against domestic 
aviation groups and rating bureaus 
but does recommend that if this 
litigation shows that the Justice 
Department is powerless to combat 
these restrictions, it may then be 
necessary for Congress to consider 
appropriate revisions of the laws. 


Part II alleges that the American 
Hull Syndicate is a virtual mon- 
opoly in the ocean marine business 
and its restrictive practices appear 
to have a close kinship to acts or 
agreements of boycott, coercion or 
intimidation which may constitute 
violations of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. The report recommends 
a study by the Department of Jus- 
tice which, when the study is con- 
cluded, will recommend such action 
as it deems necessary, including 
the possible repeal, revision or 
clarification of Section 29 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 


While the report does not recom- 
mend any immediate changes in 
the McCarran Act, it does suggest 
the possible need of amendments 
in the future if; after the states 
are given further opportunity to 


improve their systems of regula- 
tion, it is conclusively shown that 
neither the states nor the federal 
government (in view of the court 
decisions narrowing the scope of 
federal jurisdiction) can presently 
prevent or reach abusive practices 
which otherwise would be con- 
strued as violation of the antitrust 
laws. 


Minority Views 

The minority views of Senator 
Dirksen and Senator Hruska pre- 
sent a solid defense of state regula- 
tion and a vigorous attack upon 
the proposed findings of the major- 
ity. Speaking generally, these two 
senators agree that a review of the 
hearings on the insurance industry 
fails to indicate any legislative 
purpose which can be achieved by 
what they term as a _ superficial 
examination of an extremely com- 
plex topic. 


The two senators go on to take 
issue with proposed findings of the 
majority in the following lan- 
guage: 


“Our Government was founded 
on the premise that the states were 
to elect their officials, establish 
their responsibilities, as well as 
their compensation without con- 
trol or interference by the Federal 
Government. The majority’s re- 
port is replete with gratuitous 
advice to the states, which is com- 
pletely unwarranted from testi- 
mony adduced during the course 
of these hearings. This subcom- 
mittee is in no position to advise 
any of the fifty states as to the 
tenure of those responsible for 
the supervision of insurance, the 
method of organization of their 
insurance departments, or the com- 
pensation of their employees. These 
are matters solely within the juris- 
diction of the several state legis- 
latures and the fifty governors 
elected by the citizens of their 
states. 


“If there ever was a question 
involving the issue of states’ rights, 
it is clearly presented in the major- 
ity’s report. If the time ever ar- 
rives when the Congress adopts a 
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system of imposing standards upon 
state governments, the entire basis 
of intergovernmental relations em- 
bodied in our Constitution will 
have been destroyed.” 


Both of the senators criticize the 
majority report in that its findings 
are not supported by the testimony 
and unwarranted inferences are 
drawn from the evidence. The 
following is a quotation from their 
expressed views: 


“With all charitableness this 
study must be regarded as a super- 
ficial review of a complex industry. 
It is inconceivable that staff mem- 
bers would attempt to arrogate to 
themselves the judgment which 
has been acquired by those who 
have devoted their entire careers 
to a study of this topic.” 


After registering a_ protest 
against the findings of the majority 
on the subjects of aviation, air 
travel and ocean marine insurance 
and the problems relating to non- 
admitted companies and mergers, 
the two senators contend that the 
testimony of the state insurance 
authorities clearly supports the 
view that there is no regulatory 
vacuum, and they .express con- 
fidence in the ability of the states 
to adequately regulate the business. 
They come to the following conclu- 
sion: 


“‘Based on past experiences in 
adapting state laws to the exemp- 
tions from anti-trust laws granted 
in public law 15 of the 79th Con- 
gress, there is every reason to 
expect that in due course new 
State legislation will make Federal 
intervention unnecessary.” 


Senator Wiley criticizes the ma- 
jority report for its alleged efforts 


5328 U.S. 408, 90 L, Ed. 1342 (1946). 


6340 U. S. 823, 95 L. Ed. 604 (1950). 

7355 U.S. 828, 2 L. Ed. 2d 41 (1956). 

8See, also, Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany v. Cushing, 347 U. S. 409, 98 L. Ed. 
806 (1953); Wilburn Boat Company v. 


» ‘Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 348 


U. S. 310, 99 L. Ed. 387 (1955) ; Seeuri- 
ties and Exchange Commission v. Vari- 
able Annuity Company, 359 U. S. 65, 99 
(1959). 
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to prove a preconceived notion as 
to the superiority of federal over 
state insurance controls, but does 
suggest that the states will do well 
to pay heed to the suggestions of 
the majority for improvements in 
the state regulatory machineries, 
to make certain that the states be 
permitted to continue in the effec- 
tive discharge of their duties. 


It is impossible to predict what 
the Senate subcommitte will do by 
the way of continuing this investi- 
gation. Counsel for the subcommit- 
tee has indicated that further hear- 
ings may be held on such subjects 
as the question of whether mergers 
tend to restrict competition and 
create economic monopoly and the 
effectiveness of regulation over 
mail-order accident and _ health 
insurance companies. Senator 
O’Mahoney has announced that he 
will not seek  re-election—time 
only will tell what effect this may 
have on the continuance of the 
investigation. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Since the enactment of the Mc- 
Carran Act in 1945, the United 
States Supreme Court has handed 
down several decisions interpreting 
the provisions of that act and its 
effect on state regulation. Mention 
of these decisions is important here 
because of the effect they may 
have had and are presently having 
on the Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigation. 


The constitutionality of the Mc- 
Carran Act was directly involved 
in Prudential Insurance Company 
of America v. Benjamin.” The ques- 
tion there involved a tax imposed 
on Prudential and other nonresi- 
dent companies by the State of 
South Carolina. No similar tax 
was imposed by South Carolina 
on its domestic companies. The 
claim was made that this consti- 
tuted discrimination against inter- 
state commerce and that Congress 
had no power to give its consent 
to such discrimination by the enact- 
ment of the McCarran Act con- 
tinuing the right of the states to 
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regulate and tax. The United 
States Supreme Court held that it 
was the intention of Congress to 
throw the whole weight of its 
power under the Interstate Com- 
merce Clause behind the tax and 
regulatory systems of the states, 
which was a constitutional act. 


The question of the right of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters to fix rates for casualty 
insurance written by its members 
and subscribers acting under the 
state regulatory law of Arkansas 
was considered in North Little 
Rock Transportation Company, 
Inc. v. Casualty Reciprocal Ex- 
change et al.6 The Supreme Court 
denied certiorari, thus sustaining 
the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit that this fixing of 
rates was not in violation of the 
Sherman Act, since that act was 
inapplicable to insurance because 
rate making was regulated by the 
State of Arkansas and therefore 
came within the provisions of the 
McCarran Act. The case of Miley 
v. John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company et al.’ was to 
the same effect. This case involved 
the applicability of the Sherman 
Act to an alleged conspiracy be- 
tween insurance companies and 
others in restraint of trade in 
Massachusetts. The Court pointed 
out that Massachusetts had enacted 
a statute prohibiting unreasonable 
restraints and monopolies in the 
insurance industry and held that 
when the acts alleged were au- 
thorized and regulated by state 
law, the Sherman Act did not 


apply.® 


In October, 1954, the Federal 
Trade Commission issued com- 
plaints against certain insurance 
companies, alleging that the com- 
panies were using false and mis- 
leading advertising in violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act.” This raised the question as 
to whether the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had jurisdiction in view of 
the provisions of the McCarran Act 
that after the expiration of the 
moratorium, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act would be applic- 
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able to the business of insurance to 
the extent that such business is 
not regulated by state law. All of 
the states having enacted laws re- 
lating to unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair and deceptive 
acts and practices in the insurance 
business, the courts were called up- 
on to decide several cases involving 
the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The first case 
involving this question was F'ed- 
eral Trade Commission v. National 
Casualty Company and American 
Hospital and Life Insurance Com- 
pany.'® Here the United States Su- 
preme Court held that under the 
McCarran Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission had no _ jurisdiction 
over the companies involved in 
those states which regulated under 
their own laws the unfair practices 
alleged. The facts were that both 
companies were licensed in each of 
the states in which they advertised 
and sold policies, and all of the 
advertising material was distri- 
buted through local agents, neither 
company using radio, television or 
other mass means of communica- 
tion. This case was followed by a 
decision in Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Travelers Health Associa- 
tion, decided March 28, 1960. In 
this case, the Travelers Health 
Association was a Nebraska corp- 
oration engaged in the business of 
selling health insurance. and 
licensed only in the States of Neb- 
raska and Virginia. It sold no pol- 
icies through agents but transacted 
business by mail from its office in 
Omaha with residents of every 
state. It solicited business by mail- 
ing circular letters to prospective 
buyers. Its policies were issued di- 
rectly from its home office in 
Omaha and premiums were paid 
and claims filed in that office. 


The Court held that the associa- 
tion’s: interstate mail-order busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law 
so as to insulate its practices in 
commerce from regulative 


_%38 Stat. 719 as amended, 15 USC 44, 


45, 
103857 U.S. 560, -2 
(1958). 


11Published in the October, 1955 issue 
of THE INSURANCE LAW JOURNAL. 


L. Ed. 2d 1540 
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authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission even though Nebraska 
had a statute regulating the adver- 
tising practices of its domiciliary 
insurers in any state. This is be- 
cause the state regulation relied 
upon to displace federal law is not 
the protective legislation of the 
states whose citizens are targets of 
the advertising practices in ques- 
tion. In the opinion of the Court, 
the state regulation which Con- 
gress provided should operate to 
displace federal law means regula- 
tion by the state in which the de- 
ception is practiced and has its 
impact. The Court did not pass 
upon the power of the other states 
to regulate unlicensed companies 
but remanded the case to the court 
of appeals for further proceedings. 
The Court carefully distinguished 
the case from the National Casual- 
-ty case, which, it said, involved the 
effect of state laws regulating the 
advertising practices of insurance 
companies which were licensed to 
do business within the states and 
which were engaged in advertising 
programs requiring distribution of 
material by local agents. 


In a paper presented to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Insurance Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on August 23, 1955,'! I took 
the position that the states have 
the authority to regulate the prac- 
tices of their domestic insurers, 
even though such regulation may 
extend beyond the borders of the 
state of domicile. This conclusion 
applied particularly to the activi- 
ties of domestic insurers initiated 
within the state of domicile but 
completed outside that state, where 
the purpose of the regulation was 
to protect policyholders and pros- 
pective policyholders no matter 
where they might reside. It was 
based on the theory that a state had 
a legitimate public interest in con- 
trolling and regulating the rela- 
tionship of its insurer with the 
public of all states, and that such 
legitimate public interest was suf- 
ficient to support that type of ex- 
traterritorial regulation without 
imposing a burden on interstate 
commerce. The decision in the 
Travelers Health Association case 


casts some doubts as to the sound- 
ness of this position, although the 
majority opinion talks about the 
regulation by one state of the in- 
surance business in another state, 
while I was talking about the pow- 
er to regulate a domestic company 
as’ to its general practices both 
within and without the home state. 


The minority opinion in the 
Travelers Health Association case 
cites the intent of Congress in pas- 
sing the McCarran Act as an intent 
not to take away any of the powers 
which the states had with reference 
to regulation of insurance prior to 
the South-Eastern Underwriters 
case and not to enlarge on such 
powers. It can reasonably be 
argued that by court decision the 
powers the states previously had 
have been limited by the Travelers 
Health Association case. The ma- 
jority opinion saw no need to con- 
sider the constitutional questions 
which might arise as to the applica- 
bility of the Nebraska statute to 
misrepresentations made to resi- 
dents of other states, but the mi- 
nority opinion expresses no doubt 


about the constitutional right of | 


the State of Nebraska to police its 
own insurance company domicili- 
aries with respect to advertising 
sent from Nebraska into other 
states. 


Decisions’ Effect on Investigation 


The question now arises as to 
what effect this decision will have 
upon the declared purpose of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly to investigate prac- 
tices in the health and accident 
business. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that now that the Court has 
decided that the Federal Trade 
Commission has a measure of jur- 
isdiction over the advertising of 
mail-order companies, the Senate 
subcommittee will have no further 
interest in this problem because 
federal regulation exists. This as- 
sumes, of course, that false and 
misleading advertising and other 
unfair trade practices covered by 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
are the only facets of the accident 
and health business which the Sen- 
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ate subcommittee feels need atten- 
tion. Outside of the query as to why 
the regulation of rates for accident 
and health insurance was excluded 
from the provisions of the all-in- 
dustry rating laws, there is no in- 
dication that the subcommittee be- 
lieves that there is any restraint of 
competition or any monopolistic 
practices in the accident and health 
insurance business. This is a field 
in which competition is keen and 
no acts in restraint of trade seem 
to exist. Rates are not made in 
concert and are highly competitive. 


Another decision which may af- 
fect the investigation of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly is the decision of the 
District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New 
York Ju Re Grand Jury livestiga- 
tion of the Aviation Insurance Tn- 
dustry. The opinion was handed 
down by United States District 
Judge John H. Cashin April 13, 
1960. In this case, the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters and the 
Aviation Insurance Rating Bureau 
moved to quash grand jury sub- 
poenas duces tecum served on them 
for the purpose of obtaining evi- 
dence upon which to base a grand 
jury investigation of possible vio- 
lations of the federal antitrust 
laws. The motion to quash was 
made on the theory that if any 
such violations were disclosed, they 
would consist of acts by people in 
the insurance business and the in- 
surance business is exempt from 
the operation of the antitrust laws 
because of the provisions of the 
McCarran Act. 


The court held that despite the 
fact that most of the contracts 
entered into by the Associated Avi- 
ation Underwriters were made in 
New York and despite the fact 
that the rate fixing of the Aviation 
Insurance Rating Bureau is regu- 
lated by the State of New York, 
if unlawful activities are conducted 
with reference to rate fixing, they 
will be practiced and have their 
impact in all states. The court said 
that New York’s assumed regula- 
tion will not be effective to oust 
the Antitrust Division of the De- 
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partment of Justice of its jurisdic- 
tion to investigate possible viola- 
tions of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts under the principles expound- 
ed in the Travelers Health Associa- 
tion case. The court thus held that 
the federal antitrust laws were not 
completely inapplicable to the avia- 
tion industry and refused to quash 
the subpoenas. Here again the 
question arises as to whether the 
Senate subcommittee will consider 
that this decision establishes suf- 
ficient regulation in a federal agen- 
cy to warrant the abandonment of 
its interest in the subject. No in- 
dication of its attitude has vet been 
made. 


Legislation Under Consideration 
by NAIC Committee 


Prior to the decision in the Trav- 
elers Health Association case, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners appointed a com- 
mittee to study and review state 
insurance laws. This committee 
Was appointed in June, 1957, and 
has under consideration several 
types of legislation designed to deal 
with the problem of the regulation 
of mail-order companies. One of 
the bills was called the Unauthor- 
ized Insurers False Advertising 
Process Act, which provided in 
substance that if any Commis- 
sioner believes that an unauthor- 
ized foreign or alien insurer is 
guilty of false and misleading ad- 
vertising in his state, he may give 
notice to the domiciliary Commis- 
sioner thereafter proceed 
against such company under the 
Unfair Trade Practice Act of his 
state, and under the service of pro- 
cess provisions of the act obtain 
jurisdiction over the foreign or 
alien insurer in the courts of his 
own state. Briefs were filed with 
the committee demonstrating the 
constitutionality of such an act, 
but no action to adopt the act was 
taken by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners be- 
cause of differences in views both 
within the Commissioners’ and in- 
dustry ranks as to the necessity 
for such legislation, in view of the 
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feeling on the part of some that 
the domiciliary states could valid- 
ly regulate the activities of their 
companies beyond their borders. 
Since the Travelers Health Associ- 
ation decision, the industry has un- 
animously recommended to the 
Commissioners the enactment of 
this type of legislation. The problem 
is now again receiving the consid- 
eration of an appropriate commit- 
tee of the association, and if the 
association adopts and recommends 
such legislation, the states enact- 
ing the law will have the tools to 
regulate violations of the Unfair 
Trade Practices Act even by mail- 
order companies, and thus nullify 
the limited jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission restored to 
it by the Travelers Health Associa- 
tion decision. 


Summary 


(1) The hearings held by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly indicate that the in- 
vestigation of aviation insurance 
and ocean marine insurance has 
been completed. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the committee has 
adopted a report on this phase of 
the investigation. While the report 
does not recommend immediate 
legislative action, it does allege 
that state regulation is ineffective 
in eliminating restrictive market 
practice and recommends that if 
subsequent litigation demonstrates 
that no branch of the federal gov- 
ernment has the power to combat 
these restrictions, Congress may be 
forced to consider appropriate re- 
vision of the laws. 


(2) The hearings indicate that 
the investigation of the effective- 
ness of the state rating laws and 
rate regulation in the fire and casu- 
alty business to maintain reason- 
able competition has been complet- 
ed. No report has yet been drafted 
covering this phase of the investi- 
gation, but the report already 
adopted claims that state super- 
vision is inadequate and state laws 
are ineffective. In some instances, 
no’ recommendations for changes 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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in the McCarran Act are made; but 
it is suggested that some amend- 
ments may be needed if, after the 
states are given further opportun- 
ity to improve their system of reg- 
ulation, it is demonstrated that 
abusive practices cannot be pre- 
vented. 


(3) The hearings covering the 
operations of nonadmitted alien in- 
surers and the power of the states 
to control their activities have pre- 
sumably covered this phase of the 
investigation. Their is no way of 
knowing what the committee re- 
port will recommend, but it is fair 
to assume that the committee will 
be influenced in its findings by the 
efforts of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners to im- 
prove the surplus line laws of the 
states. 


(4) The Travelers Health As- 
sociation case and the Grand Jury 
Investigation of the Aviation In- 
dustry indicate that the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the 
Sherman Antitrust Act have some 
limited application to mail-order 
and aviation insurance. Whether 
the committee will conclude that 
this limited jurisdiction together 
with present state regulation is 
adequate can only be determined 
when the committee makes a re- 
port. If the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners succeeds 
in plugging apparent gaps in this 
field by state legislation, the sub- 
committee can be expected to take 
such action into consideration. 


(5) The subcommittee has in- 
dicated that it may be interested 
in the question whether mergers 
tend to restrict competition and 
create economic monopoly as well 
as the question of the effectiveness 
of regulation of mail-order ac- 
cident and health insurance com- 
panies. It is impossible to predict 
at the present time whether the 
investigation will go into these 
fields. 


(6) The Insurance Commission- 
ers of the nation, through the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, have demonstrated 


to the subcommittee that they have 


at all times kept their sights on the © 


twin goals of protecting the public 
interest and encouraging reason- 
able competition. Additionally, 
through its committees, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has continued to 
study the problems of state regu- 
lation including, but not limited to, 
those raised by the Senate subcom- 
mittee. In the past, the recommend- 
ations of National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners commit- 
tees as to changes in both state 
laws and state regulatory tech- 
niques have always received the 
closest attention from individual 
state Commissioners and state leg- 
islatures. I am sure that future re- 
commendations of National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners 
committees will also receive this 
attention. 


(7) Finally, although ultimate 


perfection in regulation, whether © 


it be federal or state, is not attain- 
able, particularly of an industry as 
complex as insurance, J say to you 
with conviction and confidence: 


(a) State supervision has dis- 
charged its responsibility well and 
capably. 


(b) Always alert to changing 
conditions and its own shortcom- 
ings, it has continuously sought 
and affected necessary and desired 
changes. 


(c) Future improvement in reg- 
ulation techniques can be affected. 


(d) The public will best be 
served by the continuation of regu- 
lation by the several states. 
(Reprinted with permission of the 


Insurance Law Journal, Number 


458, October 1960). 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


OFFICERS 
President 


T. V. MURPHY 


Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 


P. O. Box 537 


Baltimore 38, Maryland 


Ist Vice President 


C. HENRY AUSTIN 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


é 2nd Vice President 


CHARLES H. THIELE 


Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


222 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Secretary 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Treasurer 


F. W. NORCROSS 
¢ The Budd Company 
: 2450 Hunting Park Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


R. S. JOHNSEN 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
4255 Eighth Street 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROBERT G. KENAN 


The Southern Natural Gas Company 
Watts Building 
Birmingham 2, Alabama 


JOHN R. KOUNTZ 


The Rust Engineering Co. 
930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 


Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


ALAN A. SHARP 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited 
1430 Peel Street 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


RICHARD TIERNEY 


McDonough Construction Company 
of Georgia 


1958 Monroe Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EDWARD W. ALSTAETTER II 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

4300 East Fifth Avenue 

Columbus 16, Ohio 

DARRELL S. AMES 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 

West Springfield, Mass. 

A. A. BAKER 

Funk Bros. Seed Company 

Bloomington, Illinois 

H. J. BOEHMER 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

Corapolis, Pa. 

DAVID D. DAY 

American Viscose Corporation 

1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

HARRY DE LA TORRE 

Jack Cole Company 

P. O. Drawer 274 

Birmingham, Alabama 

HILLIARD J. FJORD 

The Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 
(General Insurance Committee) 

400 Broadway 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

G. L. FOLEY 

Humble Oil Refining Co. 

P. O. Box 2180 

Houston, Texas 

J. G. HARPER 

Northern Electric Company Ltd. 

1050 Beaver Hall Road 

Montreal, P. O., Canada 

JOSEPH R. HILMER 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

J. G. HIRD 

The Robert Simpson Company Ltd. 

Toronto, Canada 

HARVEY HUMPHREY 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 

433 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

WESLEY A. JOHNSTON 

Chrysler Corporation 

341 Massachusetts Avenue 

Detroit 31, Michigan 

FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

1410 South West Morrison Street 

Portland 5, Oregon 

GEORGE J. MORRISEY 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Reynolds Metals Building 

Richmond, Virginia 

ROBERT R. NEILSON 

Morgan Construction Company 

15 Belmont Street 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

WM. H. QUAY, JR. 

The Coca-Cola Company 

P. O. Drawer 1734 

Atlanta, Georgia 

T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Republic National Bank Building 

Dalas 21, Texas 

ALFRED W. REID 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

425 Battery Street 

San Francisco, California 

ROBERT B. SCHELLERUP 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

233 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 

MISS JULIA SULLIVAN 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. 

1708 Englewood Avenue 

Akron 9, Ohio 

LON VARNADORE 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Tacoma Building 

Tacoma, Washington 

EDWARD M. WALTON 

Harry P. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Towson, Maryland 

HOWARD T. WEBER 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

900 Farquier Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

ROBERT B. WILTSE 

Automatic Electric Company 

Northlake, Hlinois 
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ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Meetings—Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 


President —M. G. Jackson, Vulcan Materials Company, Birmingham 
Vice-Pres.—-John R. Hall, Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham 
Secy.-Treas.—-Harold Wilson 


Birmingham News 
2200 Fourth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 


Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., 
istration, Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—Barney E. Carnes, Jr., 
Secy.-Treas.—Miss Cynthia Wasson 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
P. O. Box 4899 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Bloomington, 
President—Clarence Keck, Illinois Power Company, 
Vice-Pres.—Robert Lesher, Funk Bros. Seed Co., 
Seex.-Treas.—William Robertson 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
kerk, P. O. Box 151 

Decatur, 


Ilinois. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
Decatur, Llinois 
Bloomington, Tllinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Meetings—(Check with Secretary ) 
President—Harold F. Keyes, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Vice-Pres--Charles G. Gould, Bay 
Mass. 

Treasurer—John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper Co.. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Secretary—Robert R. Neilson 

Morgan Construction Company 

15 Belmont Street 

Worcester, Mass. 


f Providence, R. I. 
State Abrasive Products Co., 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
“<< ene Wednesday each month, except July & August. Dinner 6:30 


President—Sam B. Garwood, Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Company. 
Columbus 
Vice-Pres.—C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broadcasting Corporation, Columbus 
Treasurer—Bruce C. Behmer, The Jaeger Machine Company, Columbus 
Secretary—James A. Biggerstaff 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Lancaster, Ohio 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 


President—Frank A, O’Shaughnessy, Container Corporation of America. 
Chicago 
ea Vice-Pres.—Philip B. Gehrke, Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Corp. Chicago 


Treasurer—Geoffrey J. 
Co., Chicago 
Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 
Goldblatt Brother, Inc. 
333 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
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Georgia State College of Business Admin- 


Westboro, 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 
— Ist Wednesday each month except July & August. 
svoon 
President-—Hilliard J. Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany (General Insurance Committee), Cincinnati 
I ice-Pres.—Thomas N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati 
Treasurer—Haven G. Everill, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati 
Secretary—-Paul K. Dykes 
Ohio River Company 
451 Union Central Annex 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Luncheon 12 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Julia Sullivan, The General Tire & Rubber Comnanv, Akron 
Vice-Pres.—Steven R. Penton, Oglebay Norton Company, Cleveland 
Secy.-Treas._-Clayton R. James 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

1200 Babbitt Road 

Cleveland 7, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 
President—Darrell Ames, Eastern States Farmers* 
Springfield Mass. 
Chevrette, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
onn. 

Treasurer—David L. Benson, Whitney Chain Company. 
Secretary Annetta Merlino 

City of Hartford 

Hartford, Conn. 


Exchange, Inc., West 
Waterbury, 


Hartford, Conn. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 
Meetings-——3rd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 12:00 Noon 


President--R. C. Harrison, American Petrofina, Inc., Dallas 
Vice-Pres.—Charles Swanner, Mobil Oil Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—I\ arry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corp.. Dallas 


Miss Annetta Tohnson 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
3200 Canton Street 

Dallas, Texas 


Sceretary 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
he Chester H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
ersey 
Treasurer--F. Toseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Asst. Treas.—Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy.—John D, Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Meetings--3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President-—Nathan H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Vice-Pres._'. Conner. American Motors Corporation. Detroit 
Treasurer—Earl M. McCarter, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit ! 
Secretary—P. Russell Cole 
Ev-Cell-O Corporation 
1200 Oakman 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month, Luncheon 11:30 
Preside nt—R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division-Armco Steel Corporation, Houston 
‘ice-Pres.—Frank G. Cox, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—-William D. Smith, Bank of the Southwest National Association, 
Houston 
Asst. Secy._-A. R. Fathman, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston 
Secretary—Robert T. McCarthy 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
P. O. Box 2511 
Houston, Texas 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—Sherman D. Carter, Army & Air Force Exchange Service, Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—John Helfrich, National Brewing Company, Baltimore 
Secy.-Treas.—Paul H. Geithner, Jr. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation 

1611 Bush Street 

Baltimore 30, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Mectings—-Third Tuesday each month-—-September through May. Dinner 6:30 
P.M 


President—Allan D. Brosius, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 
Vice-Pres.—Julian Mageli, Nash-Finch Company, Minneapolis 
Secy.-Treas.—M. Scott Rhodes 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna, Minnesota 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings—Third Thursday, October through May. Luncheon 12 Noon 
President—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited, Montreal 
Vice-Pres.-—Colin W. Perry, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal 
Secy.-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 

The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

600 Dorchester Street West 

Montreal P. Q., Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
os gallina Thursday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12:30 


President—-Donald W. Berry, The Borden Company, New York 
Ist V.P.—James S. Southwick, Ethly Corporation, New York 
2nd V.P.—Kobert S. Gyory, General Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York 
Treasurer—Raymond A. Severin, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York 
Secretary —Joseph P. Smith 
Tnion Corp. 
270 Park A 
New York N. ¥. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6 P.M. 
President—Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—-Donald W. Henning, Permanente Cement Company, Oakland 
Treasurer—Albert J. Howard, First Western Bank and Trust Co., San Francisco 
Secretary—-Frank W. Ablert 

The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

526 Mission Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—To Be Announced 
President—T. A. Winslow, First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 
Vice-Pres.—R. L. Harper, Loffiand Bros. Co. 
Secy-Treas.—Frank R. Pau ly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 
P. O. Box 4715 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 
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OREGON CHAPTER 
Meetings—|st Wednesday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 


President—Fred L. Mattson, Jr., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Port- 


land 
Vice-Pres.—E. L. Belin, Northwest Natural Gas Co., Portland 
Secy.-Treas.—Paul W. Milliken 
Hyster Company 
2902 N. E. Clackamas St. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays—September through May 
Pre sident—John R. Kountz, The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh 


Ist Vice-Pres.—T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
2nd Vice-Pres——A. V. Eannarino, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


Treasurey—L. F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 
Secretary- -Richard F. Francis 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

1789 1807 Braddock Ave. 

Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month Dinner 6:30 P.M. 


President—M. J. Bowman, American Potash & Chemical Corn.. | os Ange 


Vice-Pres.—Steve Culibrik, Citizens National Bank, Les Angeles 
Treasurer—Homer E. Rathbun, Union Oil Company of California 
Secretary—Norman Horney 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
2730 South Alameda 
Vernon, California 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
(TIBA Ontario Incorporated) 
Meetings—Second Thursday of each month 
President—J. G. Hird, The Robert Simpson Company Limited 
Vice-Pres.—Don M. Stuart, Canada Packers Limited 


Jes 


Treasurer—Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corporation |_imited 


Secretary—Harold Muir 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date 
President—Gaither T. Newnam, Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—John W. Fox, Duke Power Company, Charlotte, my. €. 
Treasurer—James R. Thomas, Virginia 


Treasurer—James R. Thomas, Virginia Department of Highways. Richmond, 


Secretary—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr. 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 
7th and Franklin Streets 
Richmond, Virginia 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—E. B. Paris, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle 


Treasurer—Kenneth T. Worthington, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 


Renton 
Secretary—Hugh F. McEachern 
General Construction Co. 
P. O. Box 3845 
Seattle 24, Washington 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August 
President—-Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp., 
Milwaukee 

Vice-Pres.—John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, Milwaukee 
Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank. Milwau 
Secretary—-Howard G. Doersching 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

626 East Wisconsin Avenue 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
The Birmingham News 
The Cotton Producers’ Association 
EBSCO Industries 
Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Harbert Construction Company 
Ingalls Iron Works Company 
Jack Cole Company 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. 
Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 
Vulean Materials Company 
Western Grain Company ' 
ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Ine. 

Delta Air Lines, Ince. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 

Commercial National Bank of Peoria 

Funk Brothers Seed Company 

Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 

Laesch Dairy Company 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 

Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Steak & Shake 

J. L. Wroan and Sons, Inc. 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Rice Barton Corn. 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 

CENTRAL OHIO 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Clark Industries 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
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E. I. Evans & Company 

= ‘Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n., 
ne. 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

Ormet Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

Arthur I. Vorys 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 
Abbott Laboratories 
Acme Steel Company 
Admiral Corporation 
Aldens Inc. 
American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 
Bell and Howell Company 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick Corp. 
Bureau of Safety 
Butler Brothers 
A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Heecla, Inc. 
The Celotex Corporation 
Chemetron Corporation 
oe Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
City Products Corporation 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Collins Radio Company 
Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 
Container Corporation of America 
Consolidated Foods Corporation 
Crane Company 
Cuneo Press, Ince. 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 
R. R. Donvelley & Sons Co. ‘ 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Company 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 
General American Transportation 
Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 
General Finance Corporation 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Edward Hines Lumber Company 
Hammond Organ Company 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Illinois Tool Works 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Inland Steel Company 
International Harvester Co. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corroration 
Kawneer Company 
Kester Solder Company 
Kroehler Mannfacturing Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Libby. MeNeill & Libby 
TLink-Relt Company 
Magnaflux Corporation 


Marshall Field & Company 
Masonite Corporation 
Material Service Corporation 
(A Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.) 
The Meyercord Co. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
W. H. Miner, Inc. 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
John Morrell & Company 
Motorola, Inc. 
National Standard Company 
National Tea Co. 
Natural Gas Pipeline of America 
Northern Trust Company 
Northwestern University 
Pabst Brewing Company L 
Packaging Corporation of America 
Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Pure Oil Company 
Quaker Oats Company 
Rand McNally & Company 
Rathborne, Hair. & Ridgway Box Co. 
John Sexton & Company 
Simonize Company 
Skil Corporation 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
G. D. Searle & Co. 
Charles A. Stevens & Company 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
The Tribune Company 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
United States Gypsum Company 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Walgreen Drug Stores 
The Willett Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Yeomans Brothers Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 
American Laundry Machinery Ce 
Armco Steel Corporation 
The Baldwin Piano Company 
Bardes Corporation 
Burger Brewing Company 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 
The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
—- & Suburban Bell Telephone 
0. 
The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 
The Drackett Company 
The Duriron Company, Inc. 
The Eagle-Picher Company 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
The Foy Paint Company 
The Globe Wernicke Company 
Gould Enterprises 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 
The Kroger Company 
The Lyunkenheimer Company 
The Mead Corporation 
The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 
The Mosler Safe Company 
The Nivison Weiskorf Company 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. | 
The Ohio River Company yh 
The Procter & Gamble Comnany = 
The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
The Sorg Paper Co. 
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Trailmobile Inc. 
United States Shoe Corporation 
The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 
The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
E. W. Bliss Company 
Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 
Carling Brewing Company 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Gabriel Co. 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Glidden Company 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The Halle-Brothers Company 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 
The Hoover Company 
Hupp Corporation 
Industrial Rayon Corporation 
The North American Coal Corp. 
Oblebay Norton Company 
The Parker Hannifin Corporation 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
City of Hartford 
Combustion Engineering, Ine. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Eureka Williams Corp. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Hartford Gas Co. 
The Fuller Brush Co. 
The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 
The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Veeder-Root Incorporated 
Whitney Chain Company 
DALLAS-FT. WORTH 
Ambassador Oil Corporation 
American Petrofina, Inc. 
Association of Oilwell Servicing 
Contractors 
Austin Bridge Company 
The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 
Cabot Carbon Co. 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 
Carrier-Bock Company 
Chance Vought Incorporated 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Comet Rice Mills 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 
M. J. Delaney Co. 
Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 
Delta Drilling Company 
Diversa, Inc. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Frankfort Oil Company 
The Frito Company 
General American Oil Co. of Texas 
Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 
Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Jake L. Hamon 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Lone Star Steel Company 
Mobil Oil Co. 
Morton Foods, Inc. 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
Neiman-Marcus Company 


_ Olmsted-Kirk Company 


Otis Engineering Corp. 
Dr. Pepper Company 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Delivery Service 

‘Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 
Tom Thumb Stores, Inc. 

The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Eelectriec Storage Battery Company 

Fels & Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 

General Public Warehouse Company, Inc. 

Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Kaiser Metal Products 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South Chester Tube Company 

Strick Trailers (Division of Fruehauf 

Trailer Co.) 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 
DETROIT 


Acheson Industries, Inc. 

Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Motors Corporation 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Bull Dog Division I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Cc 


0. 

Burroughs Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 
Darin & Armstrong, Ine. 
Davidson Brothers 
The Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 

Company 
Detroit Steel Corporation 
Dura Corporation 
Evans Products Company 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Fenestra, Inc. 
Ford Motor Company 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
General Motors Corporation 
Goddard & Goddard Company 
The J. L. Hudson Company 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 
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King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

HOUSTON 

Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest National 

Association 

Bariod Division, National Lead Company 

Brown and Root, Ince. 

Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 

H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

F. A. Callery, Inc. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Collins Construction Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Duncan Coffee Co. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 

Fish Services Corporation 

Fisk Electrie Co. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc. 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

Johnston Testers, Inc. 

J. Ray McDermitt & Company 

Movible Offshore Co. 

Pan Geo Atlas Corporation 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 

Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturers Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 

United Carbon Company 

Union Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisianz 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Western Natural Gas Co. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 
MARYLAND 

Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

Ellicott Machinery Corporation 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 
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Gunther Brewing Co., Ine. 
The Hecht Company 
Hutzler Brothers Co. 
Insurance Buyers’ Council 
Chas. H. 'l'ompkins Co. 
The Martin Company 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
McCormick & Co., Ine. 
Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Merchants Terminal! Corp. 
Montgomery County, Maryland 
The National Brewing Co. 
Office of Naval Material 

Department of the Navy 
Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 
Woodward & Lothrop Incorporated 

MINNESOTA 

Andersen Corporation 
The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 
The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
M. A. Gedney Company 
General Mills, Inc. 
Green Giant Company 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co. 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Maple Island, Inc. 
Mayo Clinic 
Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W. S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 

Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 
MONTREAL 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

Belding Corticelli Limited 

Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 

Limited 

Canada Cement Company Limited 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 

Canadair Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper Company 


Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Schenley Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
Molsons Brewery Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 
Seven-Up Montreal Ltd. 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
St. Lawrence Corporation Limited 
The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 
Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 
Standard Chemical Limited 
Steinberg’s Limited 
Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 

ACF Industries, Inc. 
The Aeroflex Corporation 
Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
Allied Maintenance Corporation 
Allied Stores Corporation 
Amerace Corporation 
American Airlines 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 

Theatres, Inc. 
American Bank Note Co. 
American Can Company 
American Chicle Company 
American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Management Association 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
American News Co., Inc. 
The American Oil Company 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


orp. 
The American Thread Company 
Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Aveo Corporation 

Avon Products, Inc. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laborateries 
Berkshire-Hathaway, inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford Co., Inc. 

Blades & Macaulay 

The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Chipman Chemical Co. Ince. 

Ciba States Limited 

Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corn Products Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. ¢* 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diese! Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Electrolux Corporation 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
Esso Standard, Division of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Chemical Division) 
Foster-Wheeler Corp. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Ine. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
M. & M.’s Candies A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 
Hess, Inc. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Howe Sound Company 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kentile, Inc. 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 
Lerner Stores Corp. 
Lever Brothers Co. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 
The Lummus Company 
R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
Philip Morris Incorporated 
Muzak Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
National Starch & Chemical Corp. 
The Nestle Company 
J. J. Newberry Company 
New York Herald-Tribune 
New York University 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Pan American International Oil Co. 
S. B. Penick & Co. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
The Pittston Company 
The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
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Republic Aviation Corporation 

Revlon 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Riegel Paper Corporation 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 

Shein’s Express 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Tidewater Oil Co., Inc. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 

U.S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel Service, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 

United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 

Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 

Witco Chemical Company 

Worthington Corporation 

Yale Express System, Inc. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 

NORTHERN CALIFORNI 

American Trust Company & 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Ampex Corporation 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

The California Ink Co., Ine. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

East Bay Municipal Utility District 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust Co. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

The Salvation Army 

S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 
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The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 
Cities Service Company 
City of Tulsa 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Helmrich & Payne, Inc. 
Loffland Bros. Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Seismograph Corporation 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
Warren Petroleum Corporation 
Wilcox Oil Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Paper Co. 

Columbia River Packers Association, Ine. 
Convoy Company 

The First National Bank of Portland 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Callery Chemical Company 

John F, Casey Company 

Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U. S. Radiator Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 
Schaefer Equipment Company 

Screw & Bolt Corporation 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 
Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Aerojet General Corporation 
Aerospace Corp. 
Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Baker Bros. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company 
Belridge Oil Company 
Blue Diamond Co. 
(A Division of Flintkote Co.) 
C. F. Braun & Co. 
California Bank 
Carnation Company 
Citizens National Bank 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corporation 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
The Alfred Hart Company. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kobe, Inc. 
Latchford Glass Company 
Litton Industries, Ine. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macco Corporation 
Marquardt Corporation 
The May Company 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl Enterprises 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 
Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
Rohr Aircraft Corporation 
San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 
Signal Oil & Gas Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 
Superior Oil Company 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 
Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 
Western Airlines, Inc. 
M. H. Whittier Company 


TORONTO 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
Acme Paint & Varnish Limited 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Can., Ltd. 
Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 
American Standard Products (Canada) 
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The Board of Home Missions 
(The United Church of Canada) 
The Borden Company, Limited 
Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 
The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd. 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
Canada Packers, Ltd. 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd 
Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 
Coca-Cola, Ltd. 
Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 
The Consumers’ Gas Company 


The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Duplate Canada Limited 

Electric Reduction Co. of Canada Ltd. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Canada, Ltd. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 

International Harvester Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. - 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 

The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 

Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd 

The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 

A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company. of Canada, Ltd. 

Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 

Toronto Transit Commission 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 

Union Carbide Canada Limited 

Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
C 


0. 
Noland Company, Inc. 
Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 
Southern States Corporation 
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Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 

Boeing Airplane Company 

General Construction Company 

Halferty Canneries, Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 

New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Company 

Amity Leather Products Co. 

Basic Products Corporation 

Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 

Bucyrus-Erie Co 

J. I. Case Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 

Evinrude Motors 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Glen Manufacturing Co. 

Globe-Union, Inc. 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Koehring Company 

Kurth Malting Company 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Louis Allis Company 

Marathon (A Division of American Can 
Co.) 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Albert Trostel & Sons Company 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 
Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 
Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Florida 
Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 
Tllinois 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Barber-Green Company 

Deere & Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 
Kansas 
Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 
Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc. 
Louisiana 
The California Company 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 
Maine 
Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 
John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 
Boston Housing Authority 
Cabot Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 
C. H. Sprague & Son Company 
Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 
Missouri 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 
May Department Stores Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The Seven-Up Company 
Union Electric Company 
New Hampshire 
Brown Company 
New Jersey 
Mr. William Cole 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 
New York 
Carrier Corporation 
Corning Glass Works 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
New York State Electric & Gas C orp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 
Ohio 
The American Crayon Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co 
The Ohio Oil Company 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Pennsylvania 
AMP Incorporated 
Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 
Tennessee 
Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 
Vermont 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 
Washington, D.C. 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 
West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 
Wisconsin 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Canada 
British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 
Western Canada Breweries Limited 
France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 
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Insuring 
an unusual expedition 
to the roof of the world 


Difficulties imposed by nature as well as the possibility of 
attack by hostile bandits prove no barrier to man’s quest 
for scientific knowledge—for example, the expedition 

in the Himalayan Mountains, seeking altitude 

survival information and searching for ‘*Yeti,”’ the 

fabled Abominable Snowman of Nepal. 

The unusual conditions and hazardous nature of this 
exploration posed difficult questions of protection for 
the expedition’s American sponsor for whom 
all risk insurance coverage on scientific equipment 
was arranged by Marsh & McLennan. 

Long known for our creative application 
of all forms of insurance, our 


: On the job 
international network of skilled wherever @ 
representatives are prepared client's interest 


is at stake 


to render service that goes beyond 
the traditional functions of 

broker or agent to include 
engineering, loss adjusting, research 
and impartial counsel. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 
INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES * AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 


Atlanta Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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On land, at sea, in the air... 


the man from AIU is ready to serve 


your insurance needs outside the U.S.A. 


WORLoy, 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Chicago Dallas Denver Houston Los Angeles Miami New Orleans 
New York Portland : San Francisco Seattle Tulsa Washington 
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